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Interpreter Legislation 


About one-third of the states have laws regard- 
ing interpreters for deaf people in court proceed- 
ings. Some of these laws were enacted years ago; 
some were revised in recent years; some have been 
passed this year. 

Some of the laws are quite simple; some are de- 
tailed and perhaps vague. In all likelihood, the con- 
stitutionality of some of the laws will be challenged 
sooner or later. 

The key provisions of interpreter laws include: 
1) Definition of deafness or inability to understand 
proceedings, 2) selection and qualifications of inter- 
preters and 3) provisions for payment of interpreters. 
It is one thing to get a law through a state legislature; 
it is a more difficult matter to get interpreting services 
when they are needed. 

We hope our readers will keep us posted about 
developments—and the workability of interpreting 
laws. It will be very interesting when and if a land- 
mark case comes along with both the plaintiff and 
defendant deaf and the qualifications and veracity 
of their respective interpreters being questioned. 


Employ the Handicapped Committees and Weeks 


There is a President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. It can be assumed that 
each of the 50 states has a Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. Likewise, all states 
have an Employ the Handicapped Week—usually in 
the fall. 

Usually, the deaf and/or their organizations are 
accorded some representation on committees—at the 
national and state levels. Conferences and luncheons 
are held, to which blanket invitations are issued. 

Business and industry are well-represented in 
such activities. Now and then they offer figures—and 
sometimes cite outstanding examples—showing how 
they practice what they preach. 

Handicapped people—and especially the deaf— 


are not too favorably impressed by token promotions. 
They know all too well conditions that exist in their 
communities. They can name major businesses and 
industries which show little or no inclination to pro- 
vide opportunities. 


It may be bad manners to rock the boat, but 
whenever deaf people have good reason to protest 
that representatives of business and industry do little 
or nothing to provide employment opportunities, they 
should demand specifics. 


Looking Ahead 


We expect this issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
to come out on time. And then we can get to work 
on the July-August issue scheduled to come out the 
first week of August. At that time, the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf convention in Miami Beach will 
be a thing of the past, as will the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf’s World Games Tryouts in 
Morganton, North Carolina. 


It has been a trying year for the Editor and the 
DA printers—and for our readers who have wondered 
whether their copies were weeks late or had been 
lost in the mails. Some of our subscribers have had 
reason to complain that their subscriptions were all 
too slow in getting processed in the NAD Home Office 
during the move to Halex House. 

Miracles we do not promise, but we—like Avis— 
will try harder. 


We need some more staff members, for existing 
and contemplated departments. We need someone 
to take care of the schools for the deaf articles which 
have been missing for two years now. We solicit more 
“success” stories. We want more—and better—pic- 
tures, black and white, that is. 


Deadline for the September issue is August 5. 
We expect a big issue that month before printing the 
proceedings of the NAD Convention in the October 
issue. 
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NAD Open House... 


We Are Glad You Came To Halex House sy rosert c. sampson 


In the March issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN we saw the 
National Association of the Deaf’s Home Office in a state of 
disarray, so vividly shown by pictures of piles of debris, snak- 
ing electric cables, cans of paint all over the place, skeletal 
rows of partitions and power tools scattered with what seemed 
to be reckless abandon. This was our new home in the pangs 
of remodeling and there was method even in the disarray we 
saw. This was a planned and systematic part of the slow and 
steady transformation and excitement which goes into the 
making of an office. What the pictures did not tell were the 
long hours of labor, effort and patience which went into the 
formidable task. With so many things ripped out, hammered 
down and changed around, it is a wonder reason did not go out 
of the window. The Home Office staff and the wonderful people 
of the deaf community in the greater Washington metropolitan 
area deserve kudos for donning paint-spattered dungarees and 
going, with unbelievable energy, at the task of ‘“‘Let us get our 
new home ready .. .” 

Chaos did not prevail very long. It gave way to the start- 
lingly beautiful transformation we all can be proud of. The 
interior of our new home now is a real showcase and what 
makes it so exciting is this—it is ours. 

The acid test was yet to come and it came when it was 
decided to have the NAD Executive Board meet at the new 
national headquarters late in January. The Board, notoriously 
very conservative, came, liked what they saw and were im- 
pressed. One of the recommendations to come out of their 
three-day meeting was that we have a two-day Open House on 
Sunday, April 9, and Monday, April 10, so as to give the deaf 
community, parents of deaf children, civic and community 
leaders of the Washington metropolitan area a first hand 
view of the NAD’s greatly expanded office facilities. The 
Board also approved plans for a formal dedication ceremony 
and this is tentatively scheduled for this fall. 

An occasion of this magnitude requires a coordinator and 
the NAD’s president, Robert O. Lankenau, appointed Robert C. 
Sampson of Old Greenwich, Connecticut—the NAD’s current 
public relations chairman—to serve in this capacity. An Open 
House Committee was organized and the Home Office placed 
the services of Mary Ann Locke, our Office of Public Informa- 
tion girl, at the disposal of the committee. To make the com- 
mittee representative of the deaf people, the young people of 
Gallaudet College’s Junior NAD were asked to serve. Miss 
Sandra Lund was given the post of junior coordinator. 
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and Mrs. John Lopez. Right: 


PART OF CROWD—Left: While identification of this segment of the crowd at the Open House is not easy, the ladies in the middle are Mrs. Robert 0. Lankenau 
The refreshment center got a big play. On the “working side’ of the table is Ricky Schoenberg, official NAD photographer. 


Many hours of detail work, letters to people, planning ses- 
sions and on-the-spot decisions had to be made before the great 
day arrived. Plans went into action on Friday, April 7, when 
a sleepy-eyed coordinator made his third dash to Washington 
via the early morning Metroliner. The three-hour ride down 
to Washington was interposed with nervous sips of coffee, quick 
glances at the fleeting scenery and last-minute jotting of notes. 
Washington, in April is normally balmy and a joy to visit but a 
torrential rain, with a foreboding of disaster, was there to greet 
the coordinator. The weather was equally uncooperative for 
President Lankenau. For him, the weatherman reserved the 
supreme ignominy—a one-two-three punch packed with rain, 
sleet and snow. Normally it takes six hours to drive from 
Akron, Ohio, to Silver Spring, Maryland, but our president ended 
up with an all-night ride accompanied by the steady staccato of 
everything from the skies above. 

Saturday, April 8, was more encouraging. The sun, as an 
answer to our fervent prayers, showed its shy splendor. This 
was clean-up and pretty-up day at the Home Office. Even Fred- 
erick C. Schreiber, our Executive Secretary, fresh from a month 
in Europe, did not escape unscathed. He spent three trying 
hours perched way up on a stepladder trying to connect heavy 
drapes to traverse rod attachments. It took some choice ad- 
vice from Willis Mann, the Home Office’s head ‘“‘trouble shoot- 
er,’ plus some remarks from pseudo drapery experts to initiate 
the Executive Secretary into the rites of drapery hanging. 

The first surprise of the day came when Robert H. Weit- 
brecht, the inventor of the Phonetype, dropped in during the 
drapery hanging. The Executive Secretary, drained by the 
Battle of the Drapes, decided to call it a morning with a cup 
of coffee and a chat with Bob Weitbrecht. The afternoon saw 
the tempo step up with the welcome arrival of reinforcements 
and the beginning of a semblance of order. If there is anything 
the Home Office is blessed with, it is boxes. They were all over 
the place and of every size, shape and description. They were 
used to take out endless loads of ‘‘I think we can throw this 
out.”’ As the hours lengthened into the slanting rays of a late 


afternoon sun, the capacious trash container at the southeast 
end of the driveway fronting Halex House was showing signs 
of indigestion from the unusual load it had to ingest. This ac- 
celerated case of a Spring Cleanup led to an observation by the 
Executive Secretary—‘‘Perhaps we should think of having an 
.-Open House every month!” 

As is usual in such cases, things did go wrong and Exhibit 


On the other side may be seen Mervin D. Garretson, principal of Model Secondary School for the Deaf; Mrs. Barbara Sachs and Mrs. Garretson. 
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JUNIOR NAD VOLUNTEERS—Left: Sandra Lund and Joe Castronova admire the NAD emblem that graces the lobby wall in Halex House. Both have been 


active in the Junior NAD for several years and ardent volunteers at the NAD Home Office. 


helping with the Open House. 
and Donna Cuscaden. 


A for this was when the flowers for the refreshment table ar- 
rived early in the morning and by mid-morning they gave up 
and were drooping and wilting. The Executive Secretary, with 
a philosophical sigh of resignation, picked them up and was 
last seen heading in the direction of the florist’s. The vacuum 
cleaner made unusual strangling noises and whirred to a stop. 
The culprit in this case was a well-stuffed bag, so out went the 
old bag and in went a new. 

President Lankenau, refreshed after six hours of sleep, ar- 
rived in the afternoon with the scale model of Halex House and 
more boxes in tow. The mini-facsimile of our pride and joy 
was set up on one of the office desks along with a glass jar, 
which we christened ‘““The NAD Money Keg.’’ This prosaic item, 
which probably started life as a pickle jar, served nobly over the 
next two days as a depository for contributions to our Building 
Fund. We still have that hefty mortgage to pay off and every 
little bit helps. 

Many things go into the making of an open house and it 
would never have been possible without the time and effort 
given by the Home Office staff,. the: wonderful youngsters of 
the Junior NAD and our friends in the deaf community who 
dropped in on that busy day and asked “‘Is there anything I can 
do to help?” This is heartwarming because it indicates, con- 
trary to what we may think, that people do care. 

Another surprise came in the person of George Perrine who 
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DEMONSTRATIONS—Left: Robert H. Weitbrecht demonstrates a HAL solid state TV-TTY system in the Executive Secretary’s office. Right: 
In the rear are Jerry Tessler and Lee Brody, representing ESSCO. 


out ESSCO’s Scanatype TTY. 
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Right: Linda Hatrak didn’t let the cast on her leg keep her from 


She is talking to Iva McConnell and a friend. Others who can be identified in the picture are Mrs. Schroeder, Dorothy Miles 


is instructor in electrical engineering at the University of Illi- 
nois. This quiet, scholarly-looking man came with several boxes 
bearing the intriguing cipher of Hal Communications Corp. The 
mystery was quickly solved when Bob Weitbrecht, with a 
knowledgeable twinkle in his eyes, told us that APCOM has 
been working with Dr. Perrine on the development of a new 
solid state teletypewriter system for the deaf that is compatible 
with the present reception, display and transmission of the 
Baudot code—the one on which our present nationwide TTY net- 
work is based. 

One of the last places at the Home Office to get its ears 
scrubbed was the print shop. It took some doing as a print 
shop because of the nature of work it does is not the epitome 
of order and neatness. The shop served a dual role during the 
two-day event. It was our supply depot and champagne punch- 
coffee making center. 

The day turned out to be one of the longest ones for all of 
us but like all days it finally came to an end and it was late 
at night when everyone took a final glance at the fantastic 
sight of a well-groomed office. Halex House was almost ready 
for its debut to the community. 

Sunday, April 9, dawned sunny and warm. The Executive 
Secretary and the coordinator, with back and arm muscles 
actively protesting the previous day’s strenuous labor, downed 
a hasty breakfast and raced over to Halex House via our secre- 
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A visitor tries 
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Left: Dr. David M. Denton (right), superintendent of the Maryland School for the Deaf, is enjoying a remark directed at Gary Clark’s colorful shirt. In the 


center is Gary’s wife, Kay, a member of the NAD. Home Office staff. 


Right: Executive Secretary Schreiber and NAD President Lankenau display oversized Open 


House cookies provided by Public Relations Chairman Sampson’s wife (they seem to be getting ready for a pie-throwing contest). 


tary’s well-known Kensington-Silver Spring ‘“‘short cut.’’ Alas, 
we were not first on the scene. Seventeen bright and crisp 
smiles were waiting for us at the front entrance. The Junior 
NAD youngsters were there in force and ahead of us! They 
were a bundle of pep and ready to go. 

The transformation was startling. For months we have 
been living with paint-spattered dungarees, dripping paint 
brushes, the never-ending staccato of hammers and now every- 
one was there all dressed up and with beaming smiles. The 
hour from nine to ten was a dynamo of activity with every- 
one doing last-minute things. The Junior NAD youngsters were 
introduced to all of the Home Office personnel and given an 
accelerated dry run so as to prepare them for their duties. The 
Home Office took on the aspect of a nervous prima donna 
anxiously awaiting her cue to come onstage and perform. 

Operation NAD Strawberry Champagne Punch got its mo- 
ment of truth when champagne bottles were popped. This in- 
nocuous operation had the hilarity of a steady barrage of corks 
directed judiciously at the ceiling of our print shop. The in- 
gredients—champagne, ginger ale and fat strawberries—were 
tossed, in succession, into enormous punch bowls, stirred with 
vigor and then came the solemnest moment of all when the 
punch had to be tasted. Everyone got into the wine taster act 
and the verdict was that it could never be better. 

Two of our friends from the Garden State—New Jersey— 


a 


and his daughter Lisa. 
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OPEN HOUSE PARTICIPANTS—Left: Willis Mann, the NAD‘’s World Congress of the Deaf principal investigator, is shown as a proud father displaying son Erek. 
Mrs, Jackie Mann is keeping an eye on him—fathers need watching, you know. 


I. Lee Brody and Jerome Tessler of Essco Communications, 
Ine., came in with their Scanatype, a digital readout and solid 
state TTY. This intriguing instrument, a model of compact- 
ness and versatility, drew considerable interest from our vis- 
itors. And to complete the TTY ‘‘troika’’? Dr. Reynold Sachs, 
head of RMS Industries, came in with two prototypes of his 
talked about all etectronic eight-.evel TTY. These were put 
into full dress demonstration with his wife, Barbara, acting in 
the stellar role of top salesman for RMS Industries. We can 
tell you that she was very persuasive. 

The display of teletypewriters was merely one facet of the 
big day at Halex House. We had displays of our ‘‘products’’— 
actually displays of books put out under the imprimatur of the 
NAD Press, of literature on deafness, language of signs books, 
reprints of landmark articles in the area of deafness and of 
descriptive literature turned out by other organizations not 
directly under the NAD such as the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf and the office of the Professional Rehabilitation 
Workers Among the Adult Deaf. The Census sector of the NAD, 
actually one of the NAD’s most vital projects, could not, be- 
cause of Federal restriction,.give more than token participation 
in the two-day event. 

Crowds were light in the morning and this went to the 
delightful spectacle of jampacked corridors, rooms and display 
areas by mid-noon. The Executive Secretary’s office was the 


Right: Among the visitors—and the center of attention—were Mr. Herberger 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


NAD President Robert O. Lankenau and Executive Secre- 
tary Frederick C. Schreiber pose happily with Mrs. Jack Allen, 
displaying the contribution of the Allens toward paying off the 
mortgage on Halex House—one of the first fruits of the two- 
day Open House April 9-10, 1972. 


most popular stopover place on ‘the-.tour itinerary for the 
simple reason it housed two of the TTY displays. The guest 
book at the registration desk down at the second floor lobby 
showed a tally of almost 400 visitors by late afternoon. The 
actual nose count was complicated by the fact that many of 
our friends—especially those with children—registered the whole 
family under the catch-all of “. . . and Family.’”’ Speaking of 
children, the cutest of all was a charming two-and-a-half-year- 
old heart tugger with blonde pigtails—little Lisa Herberger. 
Lisa, a preschooler at the Camelot School in Fairfax, Virginia, 
gave us a superb demonstration of her fingerspelling prowess. 
She totally captivated Ricky Schoenberg, our official Open House 
photographer. He and his two able assistants, Brian Malzkuhn 
and Ricky Herbold, moved over to the CAID Parent Section 
office for action shots of Lisa, her parents and of Lee Katz, 
currently one of the most dedicated workhorses on the CAID 
Parent roster. And when it comes to jokes and inventiveness 
at new signs, Lee is the proper girl to consult. She even in- 
doctrined the coordinator in the current sign for “‘weird.’’ This, 


Buddy Schreiber, eldest son of the NAD Executive Secretary, is getting lessons 
in idioms from Mary Ann Locke, the NAD‘s director of publications and in- 


formation officer. The book Buddy is holding is published by the NAD. 


PHOTO CREDITS: RICKY SCHOENBERG 
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CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES MEETING—This group picture was taken d 
Deaf at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, April 30-May 4, 1972. 
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roughly, is making the motions of two spiders moving simul- 
taneously across the face to the nose. 

The Junior NAD youngsters were phenomenal. If their per- 
formance at the event has to be evaluated, they all get straight 
A’s. The guides, Ella Mae Lentz, Melinda Chapel, Kathleen 
Yench, Carol Stein and Jo-Ann Robinson—a cross-section of 
our deaf girls—did marvelously in telling our friends about 
the Home Office. 

The registration area youngsters were Mary Martone, Mary 
Kay Barbiere, Nancy Tomar, Millie Russo and Virginia De Long. 
They gave that precious and important ‘‘first impression’ to 
our guests. The reception group, possibly the hardest pressed 
group of all, consisted of Virginia Weiner, Carol Hedenston, 
Linda Hatrack and Joyce Bradley. They bore the brunt of 
such demanding duties as making coffee, mixing the now 
famous NAD Strawberry Champagne Punch and serving them, 
along with cookies, to our friends at an impressively decorated 
refreshment table. Incidentally, the flowers stood up better 
this time. We can assure you that our young people in the 
Junior NAD never let you down. 

There were special events scheduled throughout the day. 
The President and Executive Secretary were proud recipients of 
eight-inch (in diameter) NAD Open House Cookies. Several of 
our state associations sent hefty checks to the Building Fund, 
in lieu of the customary flowers for the occasion. Contributions 
totaling over three hundred dollars, were received from the 
North Carolina Chapter No. 2 of the North Carolina Association 
of the Deaf, the Colorado Association of the Deaf, the Seattle 
Chapter of the Washington Association of the Deaf, the Ten- 
nessee Association of the Deaf and the Mississippi Association 
of the Deaf. At this point it would be nice to remind all our 
member associations that we still have that mortgage to pay. 
It is ironic but true that if every deaf adult in the United States 
gives just a dollar or two to the Building Fund, we will see 
the mortgage go in a record time. Halex House is not just the 
NAD, but Our Building. And to give impetus to the drive for 
funds, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen—two ’’grassroots’’ deaf people 
in the Washington metropolitan area showed us an uncommon 
largesse with their personal check for fifty dollars. This type 
of personal generosity and sacrifice is what is needed for us 
to go over the top in our fund drive. 

Monday, April 10, was PRWAD Day at the Home Office 
and many of our friends from all over the country took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to see the new headquarters. They 
came from as far as California and all were quite impressed 
with what they saw. 

The two-day event was a magnificent success and to our 
friends in the area who took in the sights, we say this—‘We 
are glad you came.’”’ And to those who did not, the Home 
Office extends a standing invitation to drop in and see us. You 
will be impressed by how far we have come in the years. It 
was not so long ago that the NAD was housed in one office 
room. Now, it is simply fabulous. Do come and see us. 


uring the 44th Meeting of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
; H A In the center of the second row may be seen the incoming president, Dr. Lloyd G. 
Harrison of Missouri and the outgoing president, Dr. Roy M. Stelle of New York. 
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The DA Interview : Dr. Doin Hicks Of MSSD 


Dr. Doin Hicks became the first direc- 
tor of the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf, July 1, 1970. He also serves as 
dean of precollege programs at Gallaudet 
College. 

Prior to assuming his duties on Kendall 
Green, Dr. Hicks was associate director 
and head of the educational division of 
the Callier Hearing and Speech Center 
in Dallas, Texas. He also served Callier 
as director of the Pilot School for the 
Deaf division. Concurrently, he served as 
visiting professor to the New Mexico State 
University, Texas Woman’s University 
and was adjunct professor at Southern 
Methodist University. 

Dr. Hicks became interested in deaf- 
ness at Arkansas State Teachers College 


(A Discussion With Frank Bowe) 


grant for training to teach the deaf. He 
received his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and his doctoral de- 
gree at the same institution. 


After six years as a teacher and coach 
at the Missouri School for the Deaf, he 
became principal of the Arkansas School. 
Following this, he served as a Southern 
Education Foundation fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, where he worked 
on the research and demonstration proj- 
ect concerning the occupational status of 
young deaf adults in the Southwest. 


In 1969, Dr. Hicks was appointed prin- 
cipal investigator on a planning grant to 
establish centers and services to deaf- 
blind children in the Southwestern United 


establish a system of individualized in- 
struction for deaf children in the ele- 
mentary school department at the Callier 
Center’s Pilot School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Hicks has served as consultant to 
a number of state and national programs 
in deafness. He has published numerous 
articles on the education and rehabilita- 
tion of deaf persons. He was recently 
named an “Outstanding Educator for 
1971’ and will be included in a National 
Awards volume, “Outstanding Educators 
of America.”’ 

When I arrived to interview Dr. Hicks, 
people on Kendall Green were still taik- 
ing about the graffiti several MSSD stu- 
dents had scribbled on the school walls. 
I decided to begin by asking Dr. Hicks 


States. 


BOWE: Dr. Hicks, | see here that at MSSD the writing is on 
the wall. Could you tell me about that? 


HICKS: You are referring, of course, to a situation in which a 
group of our students availed themselves of a section of the 
wall for producing some graffiti. As you know there are many 
schools which provide such places for students to express 
themselves. Our experience here has pointed up the possible 
need to provide a surface of this kind. While we do not con- 
done the action of some of our group in taking this responsi- 
bility upon themselves, we do have discussions underway which 
probably will result in the provision of such a place within 
the MSSD. We all have the urge for overt expression. For 
young people this sometimes takes the form of destroying 
property or otherwise infringing upon the rights of others. 
One way of potential satisfaction for a part of this need is 
the provision for a washable or otherwise reusable surface 
upon which students can give vent to some of their need for 
expression. 


BOWE: Sounds interesting. Well, Dr. Hicks, how did you be- 
come interested in education of the deaf? 


where he received a Ford Foundation 


HICKS: My opportunity to become involved in education of the 
deaf came about through a Ford Foundation fellowship which 
was offered to me upon completion of an undergraduate de- 
gree in liberal arts. The program of studies provided through 
this fellowship gave me the option of pursuing a course in 
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We all have the urge for overt expression. 
JUNE, 1972 


He also worked on a project to 


about this incident. 


general education or one in special education. specifically in 
education of the deaf. I had no prior experience with educa- 
tion of the deaf and almost no contact with deaf persons so it 
was rather by chance that I elected to follow the special edu- 
cation portion of this program. 


BOWE: What happened then? 


HICKS: My program was taken in residence on the campus of 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf and consisted of three parts: 
formal course work, practicum and actual work experience. 
Before the year was over, I was satisfied that I had made an 
appropriate choice. During the ensuing 18 years, I have had 
the pleasure of serving in four different schools for the deaf. 
Also I have had the opportunity through summer and _ part- 
time appointments to participate in five different university 
training programs for the preparation of teachers of the deaf. 
The profession of education of the deaf has given me a great 
deal of satisfaction and has provided career opportunities 
that are both interesting and challenging. 


BOWE: Is it your feeling that secondary education for deaf 
youth is the weakest segment in education of the deaf today? 


HICKS: Secondary education for deaf students may not be the 
weakest aspect of our total program but certainly one of the 
most neglected. It seems that, historically, our schools have 
emphasized and, accordingly, have done a rather good job at 
the elementary level. More recently we have seen a major 
emphasis in early education and this is beginning to show 
positive results. We have not, however, made any concerted 
effort on a broad scale to develop comprehensive programs 
at the secondary level. 


BOWE: That seems to be one of the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the Model Secondary School for the Deaf. Aside from 
the institutional goals set forth in the May 1969 agreement 
between the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Gallaudet College, what are some of the goals you per- 
sonally brought to your position here? 


HICKS: I do have some personal feelings and goals with re- 

spect to the manner in which management of the program 
should be carried out and, of course, MSSD will take on 
some of the flavor of the type of leadership that I provide. 
Hopefully opportunities are being provided for extensive in- 
volvement of other members of the staff and even of the 
students. We are attempting to develop some models of de- 
cision-making and school governance procedures that are 
highly democratic, but that are not so cumbersome that they 
compromise the goals which the school seeks to attain. 
For the students themselves, I have some very positive ex- 
pectations relating to how they will be able to develop within 
an optimum educational environment such as we hope to 
provide here. 
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Our students are permitted more latitude in the choice 
of their subjects. 


BOWE: Would you say that MSSD is primarily terminal or that 
it primarily tries to prepare students for further education? 


HICKS: I do not think we can make any statements which say 
“primarily” without using the word ‘‘comprehensive.’”’ That 
is, we will try very hard to have a program suitable to every 
student. Hopefully, it will be highly individualized. We will 
work very diligently toward academic goals so that all stu- 
dents who desire may have a chance for postsecondary edu- 
cation. We do expect, however, that MSSD will be the ter- 
minal formal education experience for many students as they 
will enter jobs or job-training immediately after leaving MSSD. 


BOWE: Secondary education for deaf youth has traditionally 
encompassed more of a prevocational program than an aca- 
demic curriculum, except for a gifted few children. It has been 
felt that deaf youth require a ‘saleable skill’ more than they 
might require additional academic training. Do you feel that 
this traditional emphasis is misplaced? 


HICKS: The efforts have not been necessarily misplaced but I 
think we have not provided nearly enough alternatives and 
opportunities for our students. One of the concepts of MSSD 
is that of regionalizing a secondary program so that both 
larger numbers of students and greater resources can be 
focused toward providing a very broad range of programs. 


BOWE: Larry Stewart has stressed the need for schools for 
the deaf, especially in the secondary programs, to emphasize 
independence for the students, rather than regimentation. 
MSSD seems, as far as | can see to represent an important 
step in this direction. Could you describe in some detail how 
you try to develop independence and self-reliance in the 
students? 


HICKS: First, we attempt to involve our students in much of 
the decision-making related to their own educational activities 
and even solicit their comments on management aspects of 
the school itself. The options provided within the program 
require that the students, very early, begin to exercise in- 
dependence and develop some skills related to responsible 
decision-making. 

BOWE: How? 


HICKS: Our students are permitted more latitude in the choice 
of their subjects—they have a large number of electives and 
options than would usually be found in secondary programs. 
Our open spaces allow more interaction between students and 
staff and allow the natural leadership ability of the students 
to come through in small group situations, even though much 
of the school work is individual in nature. We feel that per- 
haps the students are allowed to make more mistakes than 
would normally be the case. Perhaps the graffiti wall is a 
good example of that. There was some disturbance about it, 
but no one was punished. In fact, we had a lot of good dis- 
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cussion coming out of it and this contributed something to 
the school. Also, the students were able to work through 
their feelings and decide how they felt about such action. 


BOWE: Does the program, with its emphasis on individualized 
instruction, place a high degree of responsibility upon the stu- 
dents—does it require perhaps more maturity than many of 
your students might possess at the time of entrance into the 
school? 


HICKS: I think the students, to be successful at MSSD, need 
to have some reasonable level of maturity, but more im- 
portantly, if the student has a good attitude towards him- 
self, we feel that maturity will follow. 


BOWE: Are you saying that the school itself could develop 
this maturity? 


HICKS: Yes. We are finding that some students are more 
comfortable than others within a loosely structured educa- 
tional program and one in which the student is the total focus. 
We are attempting to provide some levels of structure so that 
individual needs of the students in the area of independence 
can be met. What I am saying is that we can provide more 
specific guidelines and course selection for students who need 
this and at the same time we can provide programs that 
allow more independence and freedom for the student who 
can handle that. 


BOWE: Do you feel that your work might be described as 
part of the nationwide movement to humanize education? 


HICKS: I certainly hope so! I think our educational system 
has had many successes but one of the failures of “‘mass 
education’ is the problem of ‘“‘assembly line’’ approach with- 
out sufficient regard for the individual. 


BOWE: What is an Instructional Package? 


HICKS: An Instructional Package is a format and procedure 
for presenting instructional materials and suggesting learning 
activities in a rather highly developed way. Theoretically a 
sufficient variety of instructional variables are introduced 
such that the student’s learning variables are fully accommo- 
dated. The Instructional Package must contain the following 
as minimum components: 

. One or more behavioral objectives. 

. A pre-test and a post-test. 

. A list of learning activities. << 

. All the materials and media required by the learning ac- 
tivities. 

. A guide to the Instructional Package for the use of the 
student. 

The Instructional Package is no instructional panacea as it 

is only as good as the materials which are injected into it 

and the efforts of the student who makes use of it. There 
are numerous potential advantages to utilization of the In- 
structional Package as an instructional vehicle. Among these 
are: 1) permits flexibility in student grouping and sched- 
uling as well as staff deployment; 2) permits the teacher to 
assume the role of facilitator of instruction rather than one 
of director; 3) permits the student to utilize his time effec- 

tively and accommodates his learning rate and 4) provides a 

means for educational growth to be measured systematically 

and accurately. 


BOWE: The field seems reluctant to embrace educational tech- 
nology. Could you speculate on the reasons for this and 
have you seen any evidence of it among your staff? 

HICKS: We have had a lot of the usual kind of resistance to 
educational technology here,. even though both our charge 
in the legislation and our stated objectives embrace edu- 
cational technology. I’m not totally sure why people resist 
such innovations, but I suspect that we have not gone about 
realistically defining the role of technology. We sometimes 
make it threatening to the teachers and no one wants to be 
replaced by a machine. 

BOWE: I remember reading that the Congress delayed ap- 
propriating the necessary construction funds for MSSD build- 
ings. When do you expect to begin construction—and how 
will the delay affect you? 

HICKS: We hope to begin construction sometime this summer. 
We have had some delays and these have been a problem. 
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Our primary problems, however, are that of having insufficient 
space in our temporary facilities, even for our present pilot 
programs, and not being able to satisfy our desire to serve 
more students. Delays also have created problems with re- 
spect to projected budget for the permanent facilities. Esca- 
lation of building costs in the Washington area during recent 
years has been on the order of one percent per month. 

The only positive aspect of the delay has been the extra time 
provided for planning. This extra time has permitted us to 
do a better job and, hopefully, prevent potential errors. 


BOWE: During MSSD’s first year, some stress was apparently 
placed on hiring teachers from outside the field of deafness 
in the hope that they would be somewhat less biased against 
the ability of deaf youth. How did this work out? Why did 
you want such a mixture? 


HICKS: It is true that the initial group of faculty appointees 
were selected primarily on the basis of their academic quali- 
fications and records as successful teachers of secondary level 
hearing students. This group, however, spent most of one 
year in training before they actually taught deaf students. 
We have altered this approach slightly over the past year 
and a half that I have been associated with MSSD. We still 
seek faculty with training and experience at the secondary 
level, but give preference to those persons who have training 
in education of the deaf, as well. Historically, our teacher 
training centers have not prepared a great many teachers of 
the deaf to work at the secondary level, thus there is a short- 
age of such persons. 

Many teachers do not feel comfortable working in a non- 
graded and relatively non-structured environment such as 
MSSD. While we have no intention.of rejecting the body of 
knowledge that exists relative to education of the deaf, we 
know that most any faculty member needs orientation and 
additional training before assuming a major teaching role 
within the MSSD. 

Our long range goal is that of having a staff with outstanding 
credentials, including specialized certification. We recognize, 
however, that at present, much of the needed training must 
be in-service rather than pre-service because of the unique 
needs of our program. 


BOWE: What kind of work is your research department cur- 
rently doing? 

The first priority of our research personnel is that 
of developing a comprehensive system of data gathering and 
record keeping for our student body. A major problem in 
this regard is that of producing data that accurately reflect 
growth in affective areas such as attitudinal change, self-con- 
cept development and ability to function independently. Ef- 
forts are underway to provide measures of student entering 
behavior in such affective areas and to chart change as a 
function of being in the MSSD program. We strongly desire 
that our students have the highest academic skills possible; 
yet we desire equally that they be emotionally secure and 
are spontaneous and free individuals. We expect our re- 
search efforts to lend direction for measuring achievement in 
all these areas. 

Evaluation of curricular materials also involves a major task 
for the research personnel. Research staff have a major role 
in testing models for the development of curricular materials 
to insure that quality is maintained and that manpower is 
used efficiently and effectively. 

Research personnel play a vital role in advisement of faculty 
members regarding day-to-day strategies within the instruc- 
tional process. They also assist faculty in the modification of 
commercial materials and practices for their use with deaf 
students. 


BOWE: When might we expect some more reports to the field 
about the progress you are making and some advice to the 
profession based upon your experience? 

HICKS: We currently provide quarterly reports and a major 
annual report on the progress toward development of MSSD, 
as well as descriptive brochures of MSSD. Also, we have 
had the opportunity to share information relative to the 
planning of our physical facilities with several other schools. 
In the near future (by the end of the summer), we plan to 
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We strongly desire that our students have the highest 
academic skills possible. 


BOWE: 


have available several additional reports and items for dis- 
semination: 1) a few exemplary instructional packages; 2) 
a monograph regarding ways to assist deaf students in de- 
veloping creative writing skills; 3) a brochure concerning 
physical facilities planning and an overview of the planned 
MSSD facilities and 4) informal reports, upon request, from 
any of our departments or program components. 


Do you feel that Lexington School’s new secondary 
program differs from yours in any significant way? 


HICKS: I am not sufficiently familiar with new programs at 


Lexington Szhool to make direct comparisons with those of 
MSSD. I suspect that general program goals, while not neces- 
sarily in conflict, are sufficiently different to make direct 
comparison difficult. This may be especially true with regard 
to the attempt at MSSD to test the concept of regionalization 
and to work with a significantly larger student body. The two 
schools also probably have somewhat different goals for ter- 
minating students. Within the curriculum, however, one would 
find many similarities. 


BOWE: Have you been pleased, generally, with the effects of 


total communication at MSSD? 


HICKS: The MSSD has a strong commitment to the process of 


communication between and among all students and all staff. 
While we have not yet formally developed a comprehensive 
statement of this philosophy, our practice is generally within 
the construct of what is commonly referred to as total com- 
munication. The profession has not yet arrived at complete 
consensus regarding a definition of the term as well. We at 
MSSD are generally quite comfortable with a comprehensive 
approach to communication and must, as an experimental 
school, be sensitive to the need for development of refinements 
in all areas of communication. To this end we have estab- 
lished a staff position of ‘‘communication specialist,’ held by 
a deaf person, and which, together with speech therapists and 
an audiologist, makes up a department of ‘‘Communications.” 
These department members do direct teaching as well as 
the usual clinical work. 


Another interesting program, which could fit within a total 
communication concept, is the development of a Spanish 
language curriculum based on a conversational approach and 
utilizing Cued Speech. 

One of the most gratifying results of our staff in-service train- 
ing is the success of our manual communication skills pro- 
gram. Most staff, both instructional and non-instructional, 
have exceeded performance goals set for them. Many have 
developed interpreter level skills within a one- to two-year 
period of time. 

At least two important areas of our communication skills 
program need extensive additional attention. One of these, 
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use of amplification devices, is impeded somewhat by the poor 
acoustical properties of our present temporary buildings. Ac- 
cordingly, much of this effort remains at the individual level 
as group training devices cannot easily be used throughout 
the building. The second problem is that of providing ap- 
propriate emphasis upon and assistance with developing 
speech skills. Additional training for many of the staff is 
needed as well as the establishment of a stronger commitment 
on the part of both students and staff to the extreme value 
of speech skills for deaf persons. 


BOWE: One sobering note is that, despite modern methodology 
and techniques, not to mention equipment, and more years in 
school, today’s deaf youth are not significantly better edu- 
cated than were their counterparts 25 years ago. If indeed 
the increased expenditures for equipment and increased re- 
liance on more modern methods does not make that much 
difference, how do you expect CSSD to demonstrate improve- 
ments? 


HICKS: That is a sobering note, indeed. However, I would like 
to state a few assumptions which underlie my optimism that 
MSSD does have a high probability for demonstrating suc- 
cessful programs: First, academic achievement scores not- 
withstanding, there is some evidence to indicate that cur- 
rent products of our schools for the deaf are enjoying greater 
success than their counterparts of 25 years ago. Part of 
this credit is due our schools and part due to a receptiveness 
by society as a whole. If this is true, it is in spite of the fact 
that our school-age deaf population of today has an increased 
number of individuals with additional handicaps, thus pre- 
senting a more complicated educational prognosis. 
Secondly, we do not yet have a generation of young deaf adults 
who are the products of the best that education now has to 
offer: early detection and preschool training as well as so- 
phisticated and comprehensive services throughout their school 
careers. 

We at the MSSD hope to have a major stake in ‘‘getting it 
all together’ by bringing to bear the best that our profession 
has to offer for secondary age deaf persons. Recent plans 
for expansion and improvement of the Kendall School into a 
demonstration elementary school for the deaf increase the 
probability that the pre-college programs here at Gallaudet 
College will have a positive impact on education of the deaf. 
BOWE: Getting into another area, Edgar Lowell has recently 
spoken on what he calls “‘the new economics.” His premise 
is that since by 1980 two-thirds of the work force will be en- 
gaged in “service’’-related work, we should seriously consider 
training deaf youth for this kind of work rather than for jobs 
involving production or transportation of goods. Do you feel 
this will be a difficult challenge to meet—should we indeed be 
thinking along these lines—if so, what is MSSD‘s role in all 
this? 

HICKS: I have read Dr. Lowell’s article with interest. As a 
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result, I discussed our vocational training goals with some of 
our staff as these goals related to Dr. Lowell’s predictions. 
Much of the occupational related training for students at 
MSSD will be conducted through a Department of Off-Campus 
Studies and will utilize community resources including busi- 
ness, industry and other schools and agencies. This approach 
will make it easier to adjust training programs to changing 
societal needs. It is becoming increasingly difficult for a 
school for the deaf to maintain an up-to-date self-contained 
unit for prevocational and vocational training. Several schools 
for the deaf are recognizing the value of utilizing community 
resources to help achieve realistic vocational training goals. 
If the potential consumer (employer) within the community 
shares the training process, the changes are greatly enhanced 
that such training will be consonant with the needs of the job 
market (or “The New Economics’’). It is our hope that the 
MSSD can demonstrate successful approaches to utilization 
of community resources for achieving this type of educational 
goal. 


BOWE: Although, understandably, there has been some grum- 
bling at Gallaudet about the money you have here at MSSD, 
would you say that, overall, your relationship with the College 
is a good one? 

HICKS: Two years ago a major study of Gallaudet College was 
undertaken by an outstanding group of consultants. The re- 
port of this study, ‘“‘“A New Era for Gallaudet College,’ con- 
tained almost 30 major recommendations. In general it sug- 
gested that the College should pursue a much expanded course, 
becoming a multipurpose institution with comprehensive edu- 
cational services for a broad range of deaf individuals. The 
report was accepted by the board of directors of the College. 
This change in philosophy has not been easy for an institution 
which for more than a hundred years had seen its mission 
rather exclusively as a liberal arts college. 

The development of MSSD upon the Gallaudet Campus came 
about with some resistance. There were fears about having 
high school students on the same campus with college students. 
There were concerns about funds being appropriated for MSSD 
when the College had unmet financial needs. There were 
further concerns in the early stages when appropriations came 
late and had to be committed quickly for planning projects 
without desired involvement of college personnel. 

This early ‘‘tolerance’’ on the part of many persons has 
changed to a desirable level of acceptance. As MSSD proves 
its worth through service there is no reason to believe that 
it will not become a respected and valued component of the 
College’s overall program. 


BOWE: What is the status of the faculty organization at MSSD? 


HICKS: Another measure of the acceptance of MSSD by the 
total College community is the fact that the faculty of MSSD 
has been voted into membership of the General Faculty of 
the College. This action qualifies MSSD for representation on 
the College Senate. 


BOWE: What is the concept of “‘incidental’’ learning that | 
have heard mentioned in connection with MSSD? 


HICKS: Much of the educational and personal growth exper- 
ienced by individuals comes about incidental to formal edu- 
cation. This is true of hearing persons to a far greater ex- 
tent than of those who are deaf. There is reason to believe 
that schools for the deaf can promote this area of informal 
or incidental learning to a far greater extent than heretofore 
has been done. The MSSD attempts to encourage students 
to participate in a variety of activities in addition to the usual 
course work. We emphasize to our faculty and staff that they 
have a responsibility to interact with students on an informal 
basis at every opportunity. Our school day starts in this 
fashion with milk and doughnuts provided for staff and stu- 
dents. By making a part of the school experience informal 
and casual, but meaningful, we hope that students will seek 
opportunities to learn from a variety of out-of-school ex- 
periences. When the MSSD becomes fully operational with a 
large number of students in residence, we hope to expand 
this concept by providing numerous resources for incidental 
or informal learning. 

BOWE: Thank you, Dr. Hicks. 
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Scientist Tells How Loud Noises Seriously 


Affect Hearing Ability 


Recommends Sound-deadening Muffs For All People In Noisy Places 


By STAFF WRITER 
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Most firearms produce impulse noise exceeding 130 dB, the level above which 
all unprotected ears will suffer permanent hearing loss. 


A feature article in the October 1971 
issue of Outdoor Life, ‘“Are You Shooting 
Your Hearing?’’, by Dr. David N. F. 
Fairbanks, M. D., tells about the perma- 
nent damage caused to ears by loud and 
continued sounds or noises. The story is 
of interest to the deaf and should also 
have appeal for those who work with 
the deaf. The entire article might well 
be read. It is illustrated with pictures 
and graphs and charts. Information taken 
from Dr. Fairbanks’ impressive presei- 
tation follows, with some parts in quotes, 
and with the permission of the editors of 
Outdoor Life. 

High-frequency loss of hearing from 
much gun-firing, as on shooting ranges, 
“is permanent and cannot be treated.” 

“Partial deafness after exposure to 
noise is well-known to boilermakers, jet- 
aircraft ground crews, and any parent 
who has visited a teenager’s electrified 
rock dance. Most firearms users... 
(hold that) these losses are insignificant 
or, at worst, only temporary. The facts, 
however, tell a different story: the tem- 
porary deafness initially suffered by per- 
sons exposed to excessively loud noises 
does become permanent after repeated 
and prolonged exposure.” 

“Last year when the armed services re- 
vealed that they now spend some $45 
million per year in disability payments 
for hearing losses—many of which are 
incurred on firing ranges—the public was 
outraged. Now soldiers are required to 
wear hearing protectors. But few civilian 
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firing ranges have such regulations, and 
it is the rare instructor who teaches ear 
protection with the same zeal that he 
teaches marksmanship or gun safety.” 
A person who does shooting and loves 
loud electrified music is pretty sure to 
have high-frequency sound perception 
knocked out, even down to the speech 
range. However, “profound deafness, or 
a total loss of hearing after noise ex- 
posure, must be regarded as unusual.” 
In fairness to the public, Dr. Fair- 


Handgun noise is more damaging than of long guns. And observers within 10 feet of shooter get equal blast. 


banks feels, printed warnings on sound 
damage might well go with firearms and 
ammunition put on the market. 


Whether afield or on the shooting range, 
the most damage comes from being 10 
feet or less from the. gun of the person 
doing the shooting. Under such conditions 
all people at hand should wear ear pro- 
tectors, Dr. Fairbanks warns, even the 
non-shooters present. 


While there are many p!ugs and gadgets 
for the ears, all intended to reduce sound 
damage, ‘“‘the most effective of all prac- 
tical protectors are the muff-type devices 
worn by flight-deck personnel,’”’ states Dr. 
Fairbanks. These muffs have recently 
been selling for around eight to 15 dollars. 


Before concluding this brief summary 
of an excellent article, it is interesting 
to note that Dr. Fairbanks received ear- 
specialty training at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, worked two years with the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, U.S. Public 
Health Service, served as consultant to 
the State of Maryland Hearing Conserva- 
tion Clinics and has been appointed to the 
hospital ship HOPE, stationed last sum- 
mer in Jamaica. 


As to loud sounds and the use of hear- 
ing aids, our modern space-age instru- 
ments are far less punishing than the 
old-style ‘‘carbon’’ aids which over-ampli- 
fied percussion sounds and reproduced 
many household noises with gunshot-blast 
eftect all too often. 

Then followed radio headphones, which 
helped deafened peopite listen in on 
broadcasts. But many of these people 


had to turn the sound up so loud that 
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everything blared. The result for many 
a person of this type was that his hear- 
ing got worse and worse until he finally 
couldn’t stand the sounds because they 
actually pained him. So he quit listen- 
ing, after which his hearing most likely 
faded out completely. 

Research in later years proved the 
grave danger of regular listening to these 
stepped-up amplified sounds because of 
their destructive effect on the little hear- 
ing that the listener had. But none of 
these unlucky people ever got a dime in 
compensation for this tragic, total loss 
of one of man’s five precious senses. 

An interesting point brought up in Dr. 
Fairbanks’ article is the matter of 45 
million dollars being paid out per year 
by the armed forces in disability: pay- 
ments for  service-connected hearing 
losses. Although no figure is given as 
to the number of men affected, the total 
likely is large. 

The size of the outlay by the armed 
forces in disability payments shows that 
the government places a definite monetary 
value on the sense of hearing. This view- 
point differs from that of insurance com- 
panies. For instance, where a low-amount 
policy covers injuries, the company will 
pay $1000 for loss of life, both eyes, both 


Left: Ear muffs score top rating against deafening noises. 
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hands, both feet, one hand and one foot; 
and $500 for loss of one foot, one hand, 
or one eye. But no mention is made of 
paying for loss of one ear or both ears, 
meaning loss of hearing. This consistent 
omission has been hard for the deaf to 
figure out, as these folks know what a 
serious problem it is to live year after 
year, for the rest of one’s life, with one 
of the five important senses _ seriously 
impaired or destroyed. 

The damage inflicted by deafness can 
not be seen from outward appearances, 
whereas the lack of a hand, or a foot, or 
an eye, is a condition that readily catches 
the notice and compassion of even the 
casual looker. Deafness is hidden within 
the head, and thus goes unobserved. 

The extent of loss suffered through deaf- 
ness has been greatly undervalued not 
only in the insurance world and among 
people in general, but also by educators 
working with the deaf, exceedingly few 
of whom follow the lives of the deaf after 
they leave school. 

Can the deaf citizen dare hope that a 
day of awareness may be drawing near 
for him, now that the plight of the deaf- 
ened soldier is apparently classified by 
the armed services as a major catas- 
trophe? 


Right: 


Warnings Needed 


In a newspaper story the past win- 
ter, a citizens advisory committee on 
noise pollution has suggested to the 
Gainesville, Fla, city commission that 
clubs featuring loud bands be required 
to hang over their doors signs reading: 
‘Warning. Entering this club with its 
present form of entertainment may be 
hazardous to your hearing.” 


Many peopie in cold regions feel that 
similar warnings on noise hazards 
should be put on a'l snowmobiles that 
do not have factory-installed mufflers. 


Editor’s note: We are indebted to Mr. 
William E. Rae, Editor-in-Chief of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, and to Dr. David N. F. 
Fairbanks for their kind permission to use 
the pictures which illustrate this article— 
as well the substance of the original story. 


Custom-made silicone-rubber inserts like the one 
above are effective, comfortable ear protectors. 


Ear plugs come in different styles and sizes. 
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SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON receives an honorary Doctor of Laws degree at Gallaudet College’s 108th commencement May 22. 


nuson, who also delivered the commencement address, is hooded by Dr. Gilbert Delgado (second from 
Gallaudet President Edward C. Merrill, Jr., (left) and Dr. Boyce R. Williams (right), presenter of the degree and a member of the college’s Board of Fellows. 


Right: 
laudet President Merrill. 


hood. (Gallaudet College photos) 


ana 


Leff: Dr. Delgado adjusts MRS. NANETTE FABRAY MacDOUGALL’s hood as she receives an hon 
sented by Gilbert Eastman (not pictured), chairman of the college’s Department of Drama. 
wood was awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws degree by Wilson H. 


Citation 
Of 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


On Being Presented the Degree Of 
Doctor of Laws, Honoris Causa 


Senator Warren G. Magnuson is one of the 
great statesmen of American political life. 
Representing the people of the state of Wash- 
ington in the United States Congress for the 
last thirty-five years, the Senator has proven 
his concern for the “little man.’? He has been 
a knowledgeable and influential advocate in 
the fields of environmental protection, health 
care, bio-medical research, voting rights, air 
safety, and consumer protection. Bringing his 
considerable experience and expertise to bear 
on these problems, he has authored major 
pieces of legislation and has become identi- 
fied as the “father of the consumer move- 
ment.” Senator Magnuson, who ranks fourth 
in seniority in the United States Senate, has 
several key committee assignments, including 
chairmanship of the Committee on Com- 
merce. He is a member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and Chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education 
and Welfare. In this capacity, he introduced 
and guided through the Senate the Act estab- 
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lishing direct medical care to private citi- 
zens living in rural and urban poverty. 
Continuing his interest in the neglected 
groups in American society, the senator 
recently has sponsored the appropriation of 
funds for continuing education services for 


deaf adults in the United States. Deaf peo- 
Ple have not often had a more effective 
champion than Senator Magnuson. We are 


pleased to recognize him today, not only for 
his services to the deaf, but for his broader 
contributions to the quality of life in the 
Nation. 


Citation 
Of 


KENNETH Z. ALTSHULER, M.D. 


On Being Presented the Degree Of 
Doctor of Science, Honoris Causa 


Kenneth Z. Altshuler is one of this coun- 
try’s pioneers in the field of psychiatric re- 
search on the hearing impaired. Born in New 
Jersey, he received his Bachelor 6f Arts de- 
gree from Cornell University in 1948 and his 
Doctor of Medicine degree from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo in 1952. After an intern- 
ship and two years with the United States 
Navy, he specialized in psychiatry and later 


left), dean of the Graduate School. 


presented the degree. Dr. 


orary Doctor of Humane Letters degree. 
Right: MALCOLM J. NORWOOD is hooded by Dr. Delgado. 
Grabill (right), a member of the college’s Board of Directors. 


Senator Mag- 
Looking on are 


DR. KENNETH Z. ALTSHULER, recipient of an honorary Doctor of Science degree at Gallaudet College’s 108th commencement, is congratulated by Gal- 
Dr. James Hicks (right), a member of the college’s Board of Directors, 


Delgado adjusts Dr. Altshuler’s 


oe 


The degree was pre- 


Nor- 
(Gallaudet College photos) 


ine psychoanalysis. At present he is a _ psy- 
chiatrist with the New York Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. 

His research has produced numerous articles 
and books dealing with the psychiatric and 
mental health problems of deaf persons. He 
has also put research findings to work. He 
has established a permanent program that in- 
cludes in-patient services, out-patient services, 
a rehabilitative program, and a_ preventive 
program. Dr. Altshuler has recently under- 
taken an endeavor that is international in 
scope. This research effort explores, cross 
culturally, the role of language in personality 
development and impulse control, while at 
the same time it establishes a full renge of 
psychiatric services for the entire deaf popu- 
lation of Yugoslavia. 

In addition to his work with the deaf, Dr. 
Altshuler has done important work in the 
areas of aging, genetics, and the psychophys- 
iology of sleep and dreams. He was awarded 
the Wilson Prize in Genetic and Preventive 
Psychiatry in 1961 and the Merit Award of 
the Association for Psychoanalytic Medicine 
in 1963. Gallaudet College is pleased to 
further recognize the scholarly work of Dr. 
Altshuler in the field of deafness and to 
salute him for the practical services he has 
rendered to the deaf. 
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Citation 


Of 
NANETTE FABRAY MacDOUGALL 
On Being Presented the Degree Of 
Doctor of Humane Letters, Honoris Causa 


Nanette Fabray MacDougall first visited 
Gallaudet College on October 12, 1962, when 
she was the leading lady in Mr. President at 
the National Theatre here in Washington, 
D.C. She has returned to Kendall Green many 
times during the last decade and on each 
occasion has been an inspiration. 

Recognized for her many talents as a per- 
former on the stage, on television, and in 
motion pictures, she has pursued with energy 
and great devotion her less public career of 
advocate for deaf and hard of hearing people 
throughout the United States. Her personal 
familiarity with the physical and psychological 
traumas imposed by deafness has led her to 
become an effective spokesman for the deaf 
everywhere. Mrs. MacDougall has worked 
closely with legislators, medical doctors, re- 
habilitation workers, and educators to ac- 
quaint them with the problems and needs 
of deaf people. She has labored tirelessly 
to bring facts about deafness to the general 
public. She faced the issues. She has wel- 
comed confrontation. She has won new recog- 
nition and dignity, not for herself, but for 
deaf people. She continues to work with the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, 
Hope for Hearing, the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, the National Association of Hear- 
ing and Speech Agencies, and the National 
Theatre of the Deaf. Recently, her work in 
the field was given further recognition when 
Secretary Elliot Richardson, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, ap- 
pointed her to serve on the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf. 

We are most grateful that one so dynamic, 
and so successful would share so much of 
her life with others. Gallaudet College recog- 
nizes Nanette Fabray MacDougall for her con- 
cern and her service to deaf people on the 
atop anniversary of her first visit to Kendall 

reen, 


Citation 


Of 
MALCOLM J. NORWOOD 
On Being Presented the Degree Of 
Doctor of Humane Letters, Honoris Causa 


Deafened at the age of five from a child- 
hood disease, Malcolm J. Norwood obtained 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Gallaudet 
College in 1949 and his Master of Education 
degree from the University of Hartford in 
1957. After having served at several schools 
for the deaf as a teacher and administrator, 
in 1960 he became the first person to be as- 
signed professional responsibilities in the 
United States Office of Education. 


During his tenure in the Office of Educa- 
tion, he has established a nationwide dis- 
tribution system of captioned films. He has 
interested the television industry in providing 
captioned television programs for the hearing 
impaired. He has worked with the Civil 
Service Commission to establish official gov- 
ernment interpreters for the deaf, making 
many federal positions available to deaf 
people. He has developed materials and pro- 
grams to train deaf drivers in defensive 
driving. Recently he was appointed Branch 
Chief, Media Services and Captioned Films, 
Division of Educational Services, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. As such, he 
is the first deaf person to head a major pro- 
gram in the United States Office of Education. 


In addition to his innovative professional 
activities within the government, he has as- 
sisted deaf citizens of Maryland through his 
work as Legislative Chairman and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Association of the Deaf. 
With his unusual leadership ability, it is in- 
teresting—indeed—to surmise what contribu- 
tion he will yet make and cause to be made 
to the well being of hearing impaired people 
everywhere. Although as a student Malcolm 
J. Norwood turned the Tower Clock back one 
hour, he is forgiven. He has been turning 
time forward ever since. It is with pride 
that Gallaudet College recognizes the ac- 
complishments of one of its own sons, 


What | Learned From A Bull 


By JOSEPH WIEDENMAYER 


We can learn something from every 
living creature, even a bull: 

In a bullfight, the toreador must al- 
ways keep his eyes on the bull every 
second while fighting him. It’s an age- 
old rule. I learned that the hard way 
from a personal experience in Madrid, 
Spain, while I served there as U.S. Con- 
sul shortly after World War II. 

One sunny Saturday I was a guest at a 
‘novillada’’ which is an amateur bull- 
fight with young prize bulls in private bull 
rings on the ‘‘fincas’’ (country estates of 
wealthy Spanish families). Instead of a 
short lance and “‘banderilla’’ used in pro- 
fessional bullfighting, only a blunted pole, 
a stick and a “‘capa’’ (red cloth) are used 
in ‘“‘novilladas’’ so as not to hurt the 
young bulls. First aid supplies were 
available at the ‘“‘novilladas’’ which my 
Spanish friend explained were on hand 
in case the bulls were cut or scratched 
during the performance. 

When I arrived at my host’s “‘finca’’ I 
was escorted to his villa where I joined 
other guests for coffee and cakes. After 
I received a short briefing about the 
‘‘novillada,’ I went to the bull ring with 
hundreds of others. I was the only Amer- 
ican. 

From the grandstand I watched some 
of the young men and women guests take 
their turns at bullfighting until suddenly 
my host stood and completely surprised 
me by shouting: ‘‘Next is the Consul 
Americano! We want the Consul Ameri- 
cano.”’ So, I thought I’d be a good sport 
and apprehensively walked down into the 
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bull ring for the first time. With a stick 
and a “‘capa’”’ in my hands, I looked at the 
‘“‘picador,’’ the man with the pole on 
horseback, and then suddenly I noticed 
the bull charging and snorting toward me. 
My first thought was to run too—in the 
opposite direction. But, I stayed on. I 
made a few amateurish passes at the buil 
and attempted another feat or two. The 
crowd roared ‘Ole!’ ‘‘Bravo!’’ and oth- 
er words of encouragement. I felt proud 
of myself and turned away from the bull. 
With the red ‘‘capa’’ in hand, I looked up 
at the grandstand and made a prize fight- 
er’s gesture to the cheering crowd. At 
that precise moment—wham—the _ bull 
charged forward, hitting me from behind 
and banging me against the arena wall! 
Again the crowd roared, ‘Bravo’’—but 
this time for the bull! The lovely and col- 
orful senoritas ran to my side with the 
first aid kits. 

Fortunately, only my pride was hurt in 
my first and last bullfight. But, the sud- 
den impact had knocked my hearing aid 
to the ground and the clumsy bull stepped 
on it. When the critter was a good dis- 
tance away, I bent over and picked up the 
instrument and found it broken. Conse- 
quently, I was entirely dependent on 
speechreading in Spanish until I returned 
to the Embassy the next day and put on 
my other hearing aid. 

I learned a lesson from that bull: Al- 
ways keep your eyes on the _ target 
wherever it is. Otherwise, we will be 
knocked all over the lot in life and never 
fulfill our aims. 


Foreign News 
By YERKER ANDERSSON 


Australia: A deaf young woman has de- 
cided to work as a stripteaser at a night 
club in order to save money for her trip 
to the World Games for the Deaf in 
Sweden. 


France: All physically handicapped per- 
sons will have an Invalid Card entitling 
to free driving licenses and subsidy for 
insurance. Invalid Card holders will also 
have a government subsistence to bring 
their wages up to be equal to those of 
other workers. 

Why not end such a discrimination in- 
stead of subsidizing salaries? 


Germany: Deutsche Gehorlosen Zeitung, 
the German magazine for the deaf, re- 
served a whole page for an article de- 
scribing the recent dinner in honor of 
Boyce R. Williams and photos of Dr. 


Williams and Nanette Fabray. (Vol. 23, 
No. 7) 
Norway: The deaf-blind now have an 


own full-time social worker. 

According to the Norwegian magazine 
for the deaf, Yul Brynner will play the 
leading role of a deaf person in the 
American movie ‘“‘Fuzz’ (based on a 
book by Evan Hunter.) 


Russia: According to the British Deaf 
News (Vol. 8, No. 6), the monthly Russian 
journal for the deaf, is probably the only 
periodical in the world run entirely by 
the deaf. Its staff (14 deaf employes) 
write, translate, edit and print this peri- 
odical. 


Here I wish to say that this is not true 
since the Norwegian biweekly and the 
Italian weekly journals for the deaf are 
also written, edited and printed by the 
deaf themselves. It is true that these 
journals, including the Russian, publish 
articles written by hearing persons. The 
Finnish journal for the deaf is printed by 
a factory owned by the Finnish association 
of the deaf. 


Sweden: Rune Nyqvist has participated 
in the annual Vasa Cross-Country Ski, 
probably the most grueling cross-country 
skiing in the world, seven times. This 
ski run was established in honor of a 
Swedish patriot who escaped by skiing 
from the Danish captors and later be- 
came a king, known as Gustav Vasa. 


Uruguay: In the capital, Montevideo, a 
bus traveling at high speed was stopped 
by the police. The police were shocked 
when they found that its driver was a 
10-year-old deaf boy. His father was 
ordered to keep the boy under control. 


Scandinavian championships in skiing: 


Cross-country 5 km women: Marja 
Kulmala, Finland, 18:57 

Cross-country 15 km men: Timo Kar- 
vonen, Finland, 42:43 

Relay 3x5 km women: Finland 

Relay 3x15 km men: Finland 

Cross-country 30 km men: Timo Kar- 


vonen, Finland, 1:11:52 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: THE FOLLOWING PAPER WAS DELIVERED AT A WORKSHOP 
OVER A YEAR AGO AND WAS DIRECTED AT THOSE WITH NORMAL HEARING 
WHO LACKED INSIGHT INTO THE EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF. 


The Handicap Of Deafness 


By MERVIN D. GARRETSON 


Invariably I find myself beginning a 
discussion on deafness with a cautionary 
note—a defensive caveat, perhaps, but 
related to a very real concern about 
elemental understandings in this com- 
plex area. To give a generic example, 
terminology and its attendant professional 
jargon, like stereotyping, appear to ex- 
tend superficial and misleading assump- 
tions to the unoriented, or worse, to re- 
inforce the preconceptions of those already 
disoriented to certain situations and phe- 
nomena. This may be one reason why 
deaf adults view with suspicion some how- 
ever articulate professionals in the field 
who have received the great bulk of their 
learning and their ‘“‘repertoire’’ from the 
halls of academe and from _ book-taught 
“experts’’ who wouldn’t have the slight- 
est concept of how to communicate with 
the average deaf person, if indeed they 
ever encountered one. Certainly we need 
to look into the disability at several levels 
beyond the theoretical and speculative, 
including that vital level which may be 
perceived only from group and individual 
personal contacts with hearing impaired 
people themselves. 


To equate deafness with non-hearing 
as is done in dictionary definitions may 
lead to oversimplification of a rather in- 
volved modus operandi. For that may 
well be the intrinsic meaning of the handi- 
cap—a way of life and how to effect the 
best possible adjustment to varying situa- 
tions in a manner which is most realistic 
and satisfactory to each hearing impaired 
individual. In a general sense, deafness 
may be defined as a physical disability, 
invisible as contrasted to other major 
disabilities, which presupposes an audio- 
logical loss of some 70 decibels in the 
speech range, but this reflects the dis- 
ability, not the handicap. 


A conglomerate of incidences, or prob- 
lems, may develop from the hearing loss, 
particularly if the disability occurs dur- 
ing the formative, prelingual years. In 
practically all instances, the handicap may 
be linked to the communication barrier— 
from the delimiting, filtering, or shutting 
off of information, the thinness or total 
lack of language input, a growing ab- 
sence of social awareness, all of which 
becomes cumulative with each passing 
year. The deaf person may find himself 
insensitive or simply uninformed of cross 
currents of thought, idiomatic usage, 
changing custom and style, developments 
in music and rhythm and other intangible 
nuances which are a natural part of the 
everyday dynamics of the hearing world. 
In her book, Psychology of Deafness, Edna 
Levine discusses meanings and essences 
of the human experience which comes 
from hearing, suggesting that ‘“‘man would 
as soon ask himself how breathing keeps 
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him physically alive as how hearing keeps 
him psychologically alive.’’ In a_subse- 
quent chapter of the same book, the au- 
thor observes, ‘‘The path of the deaf child 
leads through the hubbub of life, not to the 
meaning.”’ 


All too frequently the deaf person moves 
through our peopled streets with a vo- 
cabulary and language impoverishment 
resulting from the low incidence of in- 
coming verbal and conceptual contact in 
sharp contrast to an effortless assimila- 
tion by the hearing person from tele- 
vision, radio, table talk, sidewalk chit- 
chat, incidental conversation at the super- 
market or the shopping plaza, on the city 
bus, with the taxicab driver and on ad 
infinitum. The hearing person may be 
possibly overinundated with words, facts, 
opinions, ideas, music and countless other 
manifestations of sound. The absence or 
barrenness of such exposure, on the other 
hand, may mean some degree of social 
disorientation for the deaf person. He 
will commit an occasional faux pas, not 
necessarily traumatic, but he may well 
find himself following a different drum- 
mer, so to speak. By linguistic criteria, 
he may be functionally illiterate, but will 
possess a certain skill in the language of 
signs irregardless of the type of school 
program he attended. For the low-verbal 
deaf person, English will be very much 
a foreign language, just as French or 
German may be to most of us although 
we may have studied the language in 
school and college and might maintain 
some degree of sparse contact. 


Although the advent of Captioned Films 
in the United States and the increased 
circulation of subtitled foreign movies has 
done much to alleviate this situation, much 
more verbal contact will be necessary to 
render English more visible to the deaf 
person. For a close-up view of some of 
the problems faced by a low-verbal deaf 
couple in the 1930’s, one may wish to read 
the perceptive novel published by McGraw- 
Hill, In This Sign, by Joanne Greenberg, 
author of the popular | Never Promised 
You a Rose Garden. 


A series of questions may invite some 
insight into the handicap of deafness on 
a real-life day-to-day basis. None of thes2 
is insurmountable, and most of them be- 
come a fact of life to which most deaf 
persons adjust without too much discom- 
fort. 


Have you ever attempted to watch tele- 
vision with the sound turned off? Do you 
know the glassy-eyed and God-awful sen- 
sation of weariness which comes from 
constant staring at a pair of moving lips 
as one strains to lipread and the overtaxed 
brain works overtime trying to fill in the 
missing blanks? 

And what of the deaf person who enters 


a drug store and asks for a package of 
Chesterfield cigarettes and is handed a 
Vicks Inhaler? How does a deaf person 
answer his doorbell? You are enjoying an 
autumn walk down the street and an 
automobile with an _ out-of-state license 
plate stops to ask directions—or so you 
assume. How does a hotel clerk ring you 
up at seven in the morning at the New 
York Hilton when you have been up late 
the night before and want to attend an 
important conference? 


Suppose you were an innocent bystander 
at a Times Square bank robbery where 
one of the tellers was killed and you were 
picked up and brought into the courtroom 
on a murder charge. Because you could 
not lipread either the judge or the prose- 
cuting attorney, you were remanded to a 
mental hospital or charged guilty and sen- 
tenced to life. Or if you were assigned a 
court-appointed interpreter who decided 
to play God and twisted your remarks 
and oversimplified the questions from the 
court—one who did not have adequate 
manual communication skills—so that a 
mistrial occurred, what recourse would 
you have? How would the judge, the jury 
or the prosecuting attorney be able to 
evaluate the quality of interpreting? 

How does a deaf person know his tele- 
phone is ringing—if he has one? Or if 
he possesses sufficient sound perception 
to recognize the ringing and lifts the re- 
ceiver, what happens if he doesn’t com- 
prehend the garbled sounds, with or with- 
out an amplifier? A guy at the street 
corner asks you for the time of day or a 
light for his cigarette. You do not re- 
spond and he decides you’re a first-class 
snob or something. 


A skilled computer programmer asks for 
emp!oyment but being uncertain about 
the comprehensibility of his speech, elects 
to write down his request. Because of 
previous misinformation the personnel de- 
partment hesitates to hire him on. that 
basis, considering his apparent inability 
to talk a liability. In this manner he is 
never given a chance to demonstrate a 
talent which might have improved pvzo- 
duction for that particular company. 


The deaf person picks up the morning 
paper and reads over his coffee: ‘A Jor- 
danian military spokesman accused the 
commandos of opening fire Saturday on 
army forces in the Ramtha area.’’ He 
wonders just how someone opens fire— 
fire is something one lights with a match. 
Each day he and his wife ponder such 
items as a statement by Muskie that “‘if 
the people of Maine will buy my ideas I 
feel the rest of the country will.’’ Do they 
sell ideas in a store—what is this frus- 
trated, rather helpless feeling of per- 
plexity when you recognize the words in a 
newspaper but when they are all joined 
together you’re not quite sure just what 
the message is all about? The sport page 
may make a bit more sense but even there 
the idiom and some of the esoteric lan- 
guage leaves a vague confusion and sense 
of disquiet. 


At another level have you ever politely 
declined a friend’s invitation to attend 
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“The Man of La Mancha,” or perhaps 
“I Do, I Do” or ‘Promises, Promises’ or 
even more reluctantly ‘‘The Night Thoreau 
Spent in Jail’? What use to endure three 
hours of stagecraft with a cast of char- 
acters flitting around and about on a sileut, 
tableau, catching perhaps an occasional 
“Oh” or “Damn.” Even if the script has 
been read beforehand, it remains a some- 
what empty experience ... something 
like reading a comic strip with the dia- 
logue balloons all empty. 


For years professionals in the field of 
hearing impairment have gone around 
discussing and seeking ‘‘useful definitions” 
for deafness—in terms of the audiologist, 
the medical person, the educator, the psy- 
chologist and the rehabilitation counselor. 
It is only in recent years that they have 
discovered that perhaps the deaf person 
might know a little bit about his handi- 
cap. With this added dimension, perhaps 
a meaningful, gestalt and pragmatic ap- 
proach to deafness may be possible. 


Rather than approach the problem in 
its various parts, it may become possible 
to get at the pulsebeat of the multiple 
implications of the handicap and to trans- 
mit from real-life, experimental, day-to- 
day meanings of deafness the questions 
needed by education, audiology, psychol- 
ogy and all of the other ologies to interpret 
and study the handicap in terms of basic 
needs, frustrations, discoveries and ad- 
justments to be made by the deaf person. 
Then, perhaps we may eliminate as one 
of the major handicaps of deafness that 
segment of the profession so engrossed 
with the academic rather than the human 
quotient of hearing impairment. 


ICDA Convention Schedules 
Family Life Workshops 


At the 23rd annual convention of the 
International Catholic Deaf Association in 
St. Paul, Minn., July 9-15, 1972, two days 
will be devoted to workshops on *‘Family 
Life.’”’ Presentations will be in the form 
of creative drama. 


On Monday, July 10, the subject will be 
“Problems of Marriage.’’ A 10-minute 
play, “It Takes Two Years to Grow As- 
paragus,”’ will be followed by a reactor 
panel, small group discussions and a gen- 
eral report back to the larger group. This 
play is a thought-provoking look at the 
problems of two deaf partners unable to 
agree on a basic philosophy of marriage. 
The second presentation that day will be 
‘“‘A Four-Letter Word,” focusing on a situa- 
tion possible in a hearing husband-deaf 
wife relationship. 


Tuesday will be devoted to parent-child 
relationships, hopefully through two skits, 
“Three Strikes and You Are Out’ and 
“‘Bilocation.”” The sessions will center 
around the family life of deaf parents 
with hearing children and of hearing par- 
ents of deaf children. 
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Goldwater Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island, N.Y., Employe of the Year Award went to LeRoy R. Subit. 
Left to right: Frank J. DeScipio, executive director; Frances J. Celano, director of personnel, and Mr. Subit. 


LeRoy R. Subit Employe Of Year 
At Goldwater Memorial Hospital 


LeRoy R. Subit, a specialist in Remedial 
Physiotherapeutics for the past 24 years 
has currently been named Employe of 
the Year at Goldwater Memorial Hospital, 
Welfare Island, New York City, which is 
one of the largest hospitals in the world 
devoted to research into the causes of 
chronic diseases. 

Subit is a native New Yorker, born in 
the Bronx and now residing in Glen Cove, 
Long Island. He knows hospitals inside 
and out, as patient and professional. He 
lost his hearing at the age of eight as a 
result of spinal meningitis, which also 
brought about a three-month period of 
complete blindness. And as Subit says, 
“Being deaf and blind was not my idea 
of fun.” 


He was completely incapacitated at the 
age of five for a period of two years 
when he was run over by a bus which 
crushed his right leg so badly that sur- 
geons advised amputation at the hip. 
Subit’s father would not accept this and 
paid ‘‘a fortune’? to bring a famous sur- 
geon from Europe to perform a series of 
bone graft operations which saved the 
leg. The work of the surgeon was so 
effective that later on Subit went in for 
sports such as track, football, baseball, 
wrestling and karate. 


Subit has always been attracted to 
medicine and rehabilitation procedures, 
so after being a chemistry and literature 
major, he switched to physiology and 
eventually acquired his present profes- 
sional background. 


As stated previously, Subit has been on 
the staff of Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
for 24 years. Prior to this he worked at 
Fordham, St. Lukes, Beekman, Bellevue 
and Sydenham Hospitals. 

At GMH, Subit developed the Music/ 
Exercise Therapy program, a joint ven- 
ture of the Physiotherapy and Recreation 
Departments. In Music/Exercise Therapy 
it is possible, after the patient has been 


approved for participation by the physi- 
cians, for all etiologies and all age groups 
to perform exercise in time to music, as 
directed by Subit, assisted by Bernie Ben- 
nett, of the Recreation Department, and 
Patient/Volunteer, Lazarus Arwin. After 
a period of participation, many patients 
find themselves surprised by their im- 
proved range of motion and increased 
functional ability. The group can be ob- 
served in action Mondays, 10-11 a.m. in 
the new Activities Building. 


At all times Subit looks at things from 
the patients’ point of view and is firmly 
convinced that hospitals should function 
for the prime benefit of the patients, and 
that every hospital staff member should 
be patient oriented. 

In addition to his hospital work, Subit 
has spent many years working with and 
for the benefit of the deaf. He has also 
held many official positions in various 
professional organizations. 

Subit has also played in the movies—a 
full-length picture in the language of 
signs with English subtitles (the first of 
that type), based on one of the plays by 
Anton Chekoy. Subit not only played one 
of the prime parts, but wrote the adapta- 
tion as well. The movie was voted one 
of the best all-time efforts by the deaf. 

Subit says the physical improvement of 
his patients is his main hobby. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


‘“Good News—Bad News” jokes are sweeping the country 
and even though I don’t plan to make this column one of jokes, 
I do have some ‘“‘Good News—Bad News” concerns I would like 
to share with you. 


GOOD NEWS—The phrase ‘‘deaf consumer’ has become 
meaningful as agencies providing services to the deaf popula- 
tion are beginning to seek advice and suggestions from deaf 
leaders. 


BAD NEWS—In far too many places, ‘“‘deaf consumers” on 
the local and state level are not making their presence known. 
Because of this lack of involvement, some programs being 
initiated do not reflect the desires of the ‘“‘deaf community.” 
This may well be because people planning the programs don’t 
know where to find or how to involve deaf people. 


SOLUTION—If you are deaf, find a friend to interpret for 
you and start going to political rallies and other community 
meetings. This is an election year and you can make deafness 
visible to politicians if you will go to meetings and use the 
language of signs. In spite of what many of you think, hear- 
ing people do not think the language of signs an ‘‘odd”’ or 
“queer”? method of communication. Most often, they are fas- 
cinated when they watch your hands fly. Recently a deaf 
friend and I attended a luncheon at a local television station. 
The hearing people were very curious about what the signs 
meant. The vice president of the station told me after the 
meeting he was surprised that I could sign and talk at the 
same time. So come on, let’s make deafness visible with total 
communication. 


GOOD NEWS—A new group of consumers involved with 
deafness is making its voice heard. How many of you ever 
stopped to think that parents are consumers too? Mothers and 
fathers of deaf children are important and effective consum- 
ers. Much action can be generated when ‘‘parent consumers” 
let it be known they mean to protect the rights of their deaf 
child. This kind of action can produce results for all deaf 
people. 

BAD NEWS—Unfortunately, some persons who have shouted 
‘“‘deaf consumer rights’ ignore ‘“‘parent consumer rights.”’ From 
my own personal experience, I can assure you that no one 
understands what it is like to have a deaf child except another 
parent with a deaf child. People are making decisions regard- 
ing deaf children without any thought of involving “‘parent 
consumers.”’ 


SOLUTION—We must find ways for ‘‘deaf consumers” and 
“parent consumers’ to work together effectively. We need 
each other. Parents desiring the best possible education for 
their deaf children can enlist the support of deaf adults who 
have experienced the results of inadequate educational pro- 
grams. Deaf people can reach out to parents for help in im- 
proving all areas of life for deaf citizens. Working together 
these two consumer groups can bring about earth shaking 
changes. So let’s share the work and the victories. 


GOOD NEWS—Many educators of the deaf are publicly 
supporting total communication and school publications are 
full of articles praising the results. 


BAD NEWS—Some deaf people would rather fight than ac- 
cept the peace that total communication offers. They vent their 
anger (caused by years of frustration against hearing people) 
on these very educators who are trying to help. A good friend 
of mine, who was one of the first supporters of total com- 
munication, is being severely criticized because his school is 
less than perfect. 


SOLUTION—Come on, ladies and gentlemen, let’s not love 
to battle so much that we make it impossible to please us. 
Why not show a little patience and pass out a little praise to 
the people who are trying to answer out pleas for help? If 
schools and classes in your area are implementing total com- 
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munication, try to understand that a perfect educational pro- 
gram takes time. Teachers need time to learn manual com- 
munication. Don’t discourage them by criticizing their fluency 
in the language of signs—at least not without first thanking 
them for the effort they are making to communicate. Let the 
school administration know you appreciate the changes which 
are taking place. Offer to work with them to improve edu- 
cational programs. Now that a workable method of com- 
munication has been found, we can begin to tackle other prob- 
lems existing in education of the deaf. But we can’t do it 
overnight and we can’t be successful: unless we work together. 
Let’s pray for peace to-rule the world of the deaf in as many 
places as possible, as soon as possible. 


GOOD NEWS—tThe National Grange (an organization with 
600,000 members) has adopted ‘‘Dream With the Deaf” as their 
health project. Lions International has chosen deafness as one 
of their six major categories of support. Many other organiza- 
tions not directly involved with deafness are beginning to show 
an interest in the problems of hearing impaired people. 


BAD NEWS—Well, maybe no bad news yet, but let’s avoid 
what can be bad news. As these hearing people offer their 
help and support in improving the lot of our deaf citizens, 
let’s trust them. Deafness is a very difficult handicap to under- 
stand. These hearing people who are first coming into contact 
with deaf citizens have a lot to learn. Few if any of them have 
preconceived ideas about “‘oralism’’ or ‘‘manualism.” Let's 
not contaminate them with the methods fight. They are in- 
terested in hospital testing programs for newborn babies, 
social services for deaf citizens, language of signs classes, 
captioned and interpreted television programs, scholarships, 
schools for the deaf, improved employment opportunities and 
in fact just about every problem faced by the deaf population. 


Maybe I do have some bad news after all... The NBC 
television network is presenting a half-hour program nationally, 
“Watch Your Child/The Me Too Show’’—featuring a young 
deaf girl interpreting in signs in the upper righthand corner 
of the screen. Some deaf people are writing to stations criti- 
cizing the quality of signs being used. Less than three years 
ago, television networks and stations were afraid even to 
permit signing on television because they were being bom- 
barded with criticism against manual communication. Let’s 
not kill the goose that laid the golden egg by being too critical. 
If you want to make helpful suggestions on how these kinds 
of programs can be improved, be sure to sandwich them in 
between a lot of praise and thanks for this special service to 
the deaf audience. 


SOLUTION—When hearing people try to help trust them! 
Don’t make them feel like outsiders. Reach out a hand in 
friendship and let’s show the country that deaf people and 
parents of deaf children are eager to accept their help. 


GOOD NEWS—‘‘Deaf Pride’ pins are available. 
BAD NEWS—Not enough people are wearing them. 


SOLUTION—For one dollar you can buy four “Deaf Pride” 
pins. Wear one yourself and give the other three to friends. 
To order your pins send $1 to: 


Mary Jane Rhodes 

c/o COSD 

4201 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 


With ‘‘deaf consumers,” “‘parent consumers,” total com- 
munication, hearing people and ‘“‘Deaf Pride’? working for us 
we can’t lose. The future looks great, doesn’t it? 

If you don’t like progress and you would like to see things 
remain status quo you can: 

Kill initiative with criticism. 

Refuse to become involved. 

Fail to make deafness visible. 

Refrain from trying to understand the other guy. 
Compete instead of cooperating. 

Réject helping hands. 

Deny ‘Deaf Pride.” 

THE FUTURE IS UP TO YOU. WHAT WILL YOU MAKE 
IT? 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 


talks before parent groups 


I cannot help but be amazed and pleased that more and 
more of us deaf adults are asked to speak before parent groups. 
Only a few years ago we had difficulty being given a chance 
to be ‘“‘heard’’ while those who were “paper smart’’ were 
usually asked to speak. We still are seldom, if at all, invited 
to speak before parent groups that have strong oral leanings. 
This is unfortunate because such groups need to be more 
broadly informed, to hear the other side of the story discussed 
and ventilated and to be aware that many of us deaf adults 
can bring to them the smell of reality. 


I have noticed in my speaking engagements that deaf 
adults are becoming more involved. They attend to publicity, 
prepare refreshments, do the necessary leg work, appear and 
mingle with parents at meetings. This is a commendable and 
vital part in our march forward to better education for our 
deaf people. 

Because my talks are too long to appear in one column 
I have divided them into two parts. The second part, which 
deals with my deaf daughter, will appear in next month’s 
column. The following talk is a composite or adaptation of 
talks given at Las Vegas, Nevada; at Tucson, Arizona; and 
at Redlands and San Diego, California: 


The moon se levait au-dessus du Rhone. A man qui des- 
cendait at this moment par un chemin etroit des Vosges, had 
just perceived it a’ travers les feuilles. 


If you did not know French, did you strain to understand 
what was being said? Did you hear the comforting English 
words only to be irritated by the French ones? Did discomfort 
or uncertainty bother you? If your answer is yes, then you 
have some idea of what it means when we deaf people try to 
read the lips. When you heard the word “descendait’’ per- 
haps you thought of the English word ‘“‘descend’’ while at the 
same time cocking your ears for the other French words that 
followed. If we tried to do the same thing, other words would 
have come by rat-a-tat-tat and our’ eyes would have missed 
them all. 

If you, dear parents, could develop a sense of the difficulties 
involved in speechreading you will be taking a giant step in 
understanding one of the biggest problems we have in our role 
of a deaf person. We wish, oh how we wish, it was simple to 
speechread. Because, for the majority of us, there are too 
many insurmountable barriers when it comes to speechread- 
ing we are forced to use, invent or sneak in other visual clues. 
The alternative would be to choke in our own silence, to suffer 
mental stagnation or to become paranoidal. 

Groups of parents, educators, in fact, the whole and allied 
fields in the education of the deaf, are split because we deaf 
people ourselves sought and fought for alternative visual clues, 
the greatest and most common of which is the language of signs. 


A mother who shouts “I want my deaf child to go with 
hearing people and be like hearing people’ should carefully 
weigh her words against what I have said and against the 
background reality of the world-at-large. So should many edu- 
cators who use catch phrases such as “This is a hearing world 
and the deaf must live in a hearing world.” 


Of course, we know that the world is full of hearing people 
and that they do not talk with their hands. If we cannot speech- 
read most of them, if we cannot turn on the television set and 
follow the dialogue, if we cannot attend the opera then what 
alternative do we have? 

Should not every effort be made to see that deaf people are 
educated? Educated deaf people can enjoy poetry instead 
of hearing music. Educated deaf people can enjoy books and 
magazines instead of staring blankly at a television set. Edu- 
cated deaf people can think and thus adapt, cope and live 
productively in a world of the hearing. 

Is it not time that we deaf people are no longer looked upon 
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as if we were disembodied beings with mouths and ears and 
protruding eyes floating around? Instead, should not primary 
consideration be given to our thoughts, our feelings, our emo- 
tions and, above all, to our happiness? 

I wear three hats—as a deaf adult, as an educator for 22 
years and as a parent of a three-year-old deaf girl. I will be 
talking with you wearing a combination of the three hats but 
mostly as a parent. 

From the vantage pomt of one parent to another, how can I 
help you? I find that too many parents are not given enough 
information or they are given misleading information. 

In no other field is it so easy to be deceived as in the 
education of the deaf. In few other fields are there so many 
variables that defy identification unless one is an expert. 

Parents should be aware of how things really are and not 
what they appear to be. When we say this child is hard of 
hearing, what do we mean? In terms of hearing sounds or 
in terms of hearing and understanding connected speech? The 
distinction is important because if the child hears only sounds 
the learning environment is not going to be effective if too 
much dependence is placed on oral-aural methods alone. 

Parents should be aware thart there is a difference be- 
tween using oral-aural methods part of the time and using them 
to the exclusion of all other methods. I know of one school 
for the deaf where a teacher uses the same auditory training 
methods employed at a top oral school for the deaf. The five- 
year-old children in her class go through auditory training for 
a brief period of time twice a day. The teacher covers her 
mouth and the profoundly deaf children with the help of audi- 
tory trainers try to detect the syllables and the words. A 
great deal of success has been achieved. The difference here 
is that the teacher uses other methods of communication, in- 
cluding manual communication, the rest of the time. 

My question is: What research study is there that shows 
one must use oral-aural methods at all times in order to achieve 
success? Many schools and programs for the deaf have not 
adopted total communication and implemented under its um- 
brella the best of what top oral schools have to offer. 

You will hear the argument that it takes a great number 
of years of concentrated effort and persistent practice sessions 
with oral-aural methods before success can be achieved. What 
does the deaf child do in the meantime, in the here and now, 
when he cannot understand connected speech? Are optimum 
learning conditions during critical years to be suspended until 
the child is able to cope by purely spoken, verbal, auditory 
means? 

Parents should realize that if some children do well in 
one-to-one communication situations it does not automatically 
follow that it still will be true in group sessions such as in the 
classroom. Also, the contents of communication should also 
be taken into account. When contents or subject matter is 
kept on a simple level parents can be fooled into thinking that 
their child is ‘‘oral.’’ The true test comes when topics are on 
a more complex level and when a lot of thinking and reciprocal 
discussions are involved. 

Parents are told that every deaf child has some residual 
hearing which should be utilized. Fine, but again—to what 
extent? The argument goes that the utilization of residual 
hearing together with speechreading is all that is needed for 
effective communication functioning. Here, again, parents can 
be misled. If one has impaired hearing then sounds become 
muffled or distorted. To have residual hearing does not mean 
to hear in the speech frequency range. Also, one child may de- 
velop a knack for reading the lips while another will stare in- 
comprehendingly while you yell “Fire! Fire!’ with all the 
clarity your lips can muster. 

Each child is different in his or her receptivity to learning. 
One child can catch on to some skill or concept before you can 
bat an eyelash while another needs several repetitions. One 
child may have emotional problems while another may have 
brain, neurological or other physical handicaps. 

Yes, each hearing impaired child is as different as a 
fingerprint or a snowflake. 

There is something deeply and seriously wrong when a 
school or program for the deaf follows a single method of 
communication. In such a school you are likely to see mechan- 
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ical learning. Progress is based on imitation and repetition 
and there is a greater chance that the child will become a 
parrotting rather than a communicating personality. 

When we talk about total communication we are ta.king 
about a recent phenomenon in the sense that manual as well 
as oral-aural methods are used during the preschool years and 
by parents in the home. Perspective is needed when we com- 
pare different school programs. We have never had until re- 
cently schools and programs that encouraged the inclusion of 
manual communication during preschool or the early, vital 
learning years. Rare was a teacher training center that offered 
manual communication courses. I am happy to say that the 
trend is changing. Take one revealing example—the National 
Association of the Deaf has published a manual communication 
book of which 25,000 copies have been sold so far. 

I hope to live to see the day come when a top oral school 
will begin to utilize manual communication methods as a sup- 
plementary part of their program. Drastic changes will have 
to be made when we realize that by the time most deaf people 
reach adulthood they have not mastered shape, sound, and 
sense of primary language of America-oral English.' Only 12% 
of the deaf people achieve true linguistic competence and only 
4% become proficient speech readers or speakers.’ 

English is like a foreign language to the deaf. Parents 
should read the uncorrected composition papers of high school 


students from any school or program for the deaf and be ready 
for a shock. If you ask a bright 17-year-old deaf student ‘‘What 
is your opinion of...’ you might receive a blank look be- 
cause he is likely not to know the meaning of the word “‘opin- 
ion.”’ I know of a deaf person who was fired from his job for 
writing the following statement ‘I make fool you”’ and hand- 
ing the note to the boss’ wife. He really meant to say “I 
was teasing you.” 

What is needed are training centers for parents of deaf 
children that show how total communication can be used effec- 
tively in the home. Without family involvement a large part 
of the battle is lost because the deaf child is with the family 
earlier than he is at school and the home environment is far 
more meaningful. 

In the meantime, I hope that you parents can find the 
time to associate with deaf adults. When you learn to com- 
municate with them and get to know them as human beings 
you will be in a better position to help your own deaf child. 

There have been many definitions made of total communi- 
cation. I would like to include here a definition of total com- 
munication made by a deaf student. 

The student said: ‘‘Total communication is love.’’ 

1 Schlesinger, H. and Meadow, K.,. ‘Deafness and Mental Health: A Develop- 
mental Approach,’’ Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 401 Parnassus, 


San Francisco, Calif. 94122, p. 175. 
2 Ibid., p. 175. 
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A. These words are frequently used 


QUESTIONS pie D OPINIONS 


auliahign tary DP rscoduve 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians, and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, 
American Institute of Parliamentarians, Illinois Association 


of Parliamentarians 
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It is important to bear in mind that 
the advantages of a competent knowledge 
of parliamentary law are so great and 
its acquisition comparatively so easy, that 
every member of voluntary organizations 
ought to give the subject his attention; 
yet there is, perhaps, no other subject 
of equal importance which is so much 
neglected by educated men. 

* * % 


Q. Can the president order a vote to 
be taken by ballot? 

A. No, not unless there is general con- 
sent to such a suggestion made by him. 

Q. May a member read a_ written 
speech? 

A. Yes, if there is no objection. 

Q. If the president is a candidate for 
re-election, should he leave the chair? 

A. Not necessarily unless he feels it is 
embarrassing him to stay. 

Q. Is it in order for a non-member to 
attend a board or committee meeting? 

A. No, not unless invited to attend by 
the board or committee. 

Q. If a club amends its bylaws short- 
ening the terms of its officers, does the 
ruling affect the officers who were pre- 
viously elected for a longer term (under 
the old laws)? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May a ballot vote be reconsidered? 

A. Yes, if the vote to reconsider is also 
taken by ballot, especially to maintain 
the secrecy provided en the original mo- 
tion. See page 194, ROR. 
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Q. Is a rising vote of confidence in 
order? 

A. No. See page 202, ROR (Robert's 
Rules of Order. Revised). 

Q. May a candidate for an office serve 
as a teller at the election? 

A. Yes, but it is inadvisable. He should 
either decline the nomination or ask to 
be excused from serving as a teller. 

Q. May a member be elected an hon- 
orary member?—Club 

A. Only if this is provided for in the 
bylaws. 

Q. At a meeting, should the president 
or chairman be counted as a member 
of a quorum? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the duty of a member 
when he is called to order by the Chair 
(presiding officer)? 

A. The member should heed the call, 
take his seat and await the action of the 
Chair. 

Q. What is the course when the mem- 
ber is called to order for disorderly words? 

A. The words are taken down and the 
member is asked to explain. If it is 
decided he has transgressed the rules of 
debate, he cannot resume his speech with- 
out permission of the assembly and with- 
out an apology. He may be censured 
or otherwise disciplined. 

Q. I cannot, to my satisfactibn, under- 
stand the difference between ‘‘vice chair- 
man’ and ‘‘co-chairman.”’ Please clarify. 
Thank you.—LWR 


discriminately and also interchangeably. 
That is not right because each word has 
a different meaning. The word ‘‘co-chair- 
man” cannot be found in any dictionary! 
The prefix, ‘‘co’’ as defined in all dic- 
tionaries means ‘‘with’; ‘‘together’’; 
‘Jointly.”’ Co-chairmen work with each 
other, with equal rights and preside to- 
gether at the same time. A vice chairman 
is under the direction of the chairman. 
When there are two chairmen, who de- 
cides the issue in case they disagree 
on some points? The National Association 
of Parliamentarians says “It is better to 
have a chairman and vice chairman, on 
the theory that there must always be a 
head of all activities,’ so avoid using 
the’ word ‘‘co-chairman.” 


DO YOU JUST BELONG? 


Are you an active member, 
The kind that would be missed, 
Or are you just contented 
That your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the crowd, 
Or do you stay at home 
And crab both long and loud? 
Do you take an active part 
To help your association along? 
Or are you Satisfied to be 
The kind to “just belong’’? 
Do you leave the work for just a few 
And talk about the clique? 
There is quite a program scheduled 
That means success, if done, 
And it can be accomplished 
With the help of everyone. 
So attend the meetings regularly, 
And help with hand and heart, 
Don’t be just a member, 
But take an active part, 
Think this over, member, 
Are we right or wrong? 
Are you an active member?—N.A.P. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


On a cue from Imogene Guire, we went 
after Virgil Owen, Perris, Calif., for a 
story. He told the following tale: 

Prior to and during the time of World 
War II, while he was working as a body- 
man for J. E. French Co., San Francisco, 
fixing up banged-up cars, Virgil Owen, 
like most deaf people, often ran out of 
writing pads and forgot to procure a 
new supply. Consequently, when a fellow 
workman accosted Virgil, a jolly hail- 
fellow-well-met, he wanted to say some- 
thing to him, he’d pull out from his work- 
man’s apron pocket a pencil, and not 
finding a piece of paper he’d scribble on 
the shop wall or a box, but generally on 
the dirty white wall. Often it was Virgil 
who did the scribbling to tell a joke, 
a story, or make a date to meet in a bar, 
or to query something. Virgil had a way 
with him to induce the passing of a word 
or two between him and fellow buddies, 
however arduous the means of communi- 
cation. So many a guy’d hail Virgil and 
grouping for signs to impart a message, 
and finding them inadequate, resort to 
pencil and pad if any on hand. Or lack- 
ing paper he would select a_ passably 
clean space on the wall, or working over 
some old badly faded scribbling of long 
ago, perhaps, scrawl something and 
laughing at his own joke go his way. 
Just so the workmen were in good humor 
and turned out their reasonable quota 
of work, perhaps the management tol- 
erated some waste of company time con- 
sumed in all this scribbling. 

So for eight long years that Virgil was 
with the company. The shop covered all 
of a half city block, and was four stories 
high. Except perhaps for certain rooms, 
like the management offices and ladies’ 
rooms that Virgil didn’t frequent, and 
such, one may look high and low, and in 
every nook and cranny, for a space that 
did not contain some penmanship. Not 
to mention ceilings and wall space be- 
yond one’s reach. The men’s rooms, 
the hallways, the stairways, the elevators, 
all bore witness to scribblings of a sort. 
Not to forget the huge four-foot-diameter 
pillars with circular stairways around 
them which may contain the world’s long- 
est continuous line of words, running 
either up or down, depending on whether 
the scribbler was going up or down stairs. 
(Puzzle: Did Virgil mean there were two 
sets of spiral stairways—one running up 
clockwise, and the other up _ counter- 
clockwise? See my point?) 

One of the bosses, himself, once re- 
buking Virgil for defacing the walls, was 
guilty of the same thing. Meeting Virgil 
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on the stairway, and knowing it useless 
to mouth words to him, and searching 
in his pockets for a piece of paper, and, 
being in a hurry, found space on the 
pillar to add to the defacing. (Compound- 
ing the offense?) 

After eight years, Virgil one day told 
his boss he was leaving for Los Angeles 
and asked for a release. (It was war- 
time and jobs were frozen.) Reason for 
leaving: Wife’s health. The cold climate 
with frequent fogs around the Bay Area 
bothered her. The company refused. 
Virgil was too good a worker to lose. 
Replacement was hard to come by. Virgil 
just up and went. He quickly found an- 
other job in Los Angeles. 

Some time ago Virgil decided to visit 
the old haunts in San Francisco. He en- 
tered the old shop looking for familiar 
faces. All were strange and new. Some 
changes were evident around the shops, 
BUT the old walls were there, all with 
the old scribblings, very much faded. 
The company had never in all that time 
bothered to repaint the walls to cover 
all the writings. Virgil read some of 
them and smiled to recall the old scenes 
some of the scrawls brought back to 
mind. What a book he could print if he 
could use some of them! 

Virgil went up to the top floor where 
he had worked years ago for so long, 
and there found a familiar face. They 
greeted each other warmly—I didn’t ask 
if they needed to exchange words via the 
walls then. After being introduced to 
some of the fellows as the man who was 
the cause of ali the hieroglyphics in the 
shop, and feeling he was infringing on the 
company time of the workers, he started 
downstairs. On the third floor landing, 
and again on the other lower levels, Virgil 
met with waving of hands from other 
workers. So the wildfire had spread all 
through the shop that one who was re- 
sponsible for all the stories, jokes, mys- 
terious meanings on the walls was visit- 
ing them. For the moment, Virgil was a 
vIP—an upon personage, indeed! 


Mrs. Alice M. Pietrosky, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., sent in this little item taken from 
Sunday Press, Pittsburgh: 

Did you ever really read the ads in the 
newspapers? One says: “If you are deaf, 
tear out this ad.’’ So I tore it out. I 
still can’t hear so well. 

(The above piece is purported to be 
one of the favorite pieces of a_ radio 
and TV comedian.) 

Mrs. Pietrosky added the following: 

I, being a middle-aged mother who 


has three children to remember on spe- 
cial days like birthdays, and not being 
good at remembering dates, made a small 
mistake on my oldest son’s recent birth- 
day and sent him a fancy check, ‘‘Con- 
gratulations on your ‘21’ birthday” kind 
of thing. He is in college and I hardly 
ever see him any more, so the mistake 
was natural. 

He wrote back that he was sorry but 
he was only ‘20’ and what a big joke 
on Mom! 

At Easter I was shopping for cards 
and happened on just the right one for 
him at his next birthday. It says, “I 
heard you were 29 today’’ and when you 
open it it says “‘I’m really going to get 
my hearing Roeene 7 


You may eee read a ‘ gigailae item in 
this page from another source some time 
ago, and some events do repeat them- 
selves. This one came from Mrs. Har- 
mon Reeder, Dayton, Oregon.: 

I met a friend from Vancouver, B.C., 
at the Northwest Rally at Warm Beach, 
Washington, last spring, and she told 
me a story on herself. She visited her 
daughter and her family in Montreal, 
Canada, for two weeks recently. Her 
five-year-old grandson was bragging to 
his playmates that his grandma was deaf. 
They gazed at him wonderingly, and then 
one of them asked him if his grand- 
mother had no ears. 

% * * 

FRID, Florida Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf, issues a newsletter period- 
ically with a heading showing its FRID 
capitalized in ‘‘Florida,” thusly, FloRIDa. 
Clever, what! 


My Lucille’s sister, Elsie Fischer of 
Milwaukee, passed on to us this story: 

A hard of hearing little boy one day 
came home from Sunday School. His 
mother asked him, ‘‘What did you learn 
today?”’ 

Boy: “We learned that Jesus sneaketh 
through Humboldt Park.’ (Name of a 
park in Milwaukee.) 

Mother phoned teacher: ‘‘What are you 
teaching my child, that Jesus sneaketh 
through Humboldt Park?’’ 

Teacher: ‘Oh no, Johnny misunder- 
stood. We were teaching about ‘Jesus, 
meek and humble of heart,’ a _ Bible 
verse.” 

* 

All the rest of the stories to follow in 
this department collected by Harry Bel- 
sky, Jackson Heights, New York. 

A deaf old couple were sitting on the 
porch one evening. The old man _ at- 
tempted to tell his wife how much he ap- 
preciated all she had done for him during 
their life. In her deafness, she could not 
understand what he was trying to tell 
her. At last, he shouted, “I’m proud of 
you!”’ 

She replied, “I’m tired of you, too!’’— 
Senator John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky. The Washington Wits by Bill Adler 


* Bo * 


Every fall I make a tour of my dis- 
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trict, visiting every post office in my 
district and at each stop listening to the 
problems of all those who come. One 
afternoon, I had a long line of visitors 
on the front porch steps of Lake Geneva 
Post Office (which also serves as a 
grocery store). The first little lady who 
came up didn’t reply when I asked what 
her problem was, so I assumed she was 
deaf as she sat down beside me on the 
steps and others vigorously pressed in 
for prompt. attention. 

Finally, the last of them had left and I 
turned to the little lady and said in a 
loud voice, ‘“‘Now, what is your  prob- 
lem? The others have gone, and we can 
talk privately.” 

The little lady looked up from where 
she had been sitting next to me all after- 
noon and said softly, ‘““Well, now, I am 
not deaf and I don’t have any problems 
at all—but I sure did have a lot of fun 
this afternoon listening to all that stuff.’ 
—Representative Charles E. Bennett of 
Florida. The Washington Wits, by Bill 
Adler 

Can’t take surprises—why, when I was 
born I was so surprised I couldn’t talk 
for a year and a half.—Toaster’s Treas- 
ury, E. L. Friedman 


* 


An Englishman entered a hotel in Ma- 
drid; he was tired, hot and thirsty, and 
wished for a glass of milk. As he knew 
not a word of Spanish and the waiter 
was equally innocent of English, the trav- 
eler did what he could with the aid of 
signs. 

The waiter bowed; he understood per- 
fectly what was wanted, disappeared for 
a moment and returned with a glass of 
wine. No, that was not what he wanted, 
so the traveler made a rough sketch of 
a cow. 

Ah, yes, now the waiter understood per- 
fectly; how he had been so dense. He 
bowed again, disappeared and after a few 
minutes returned with a ticket for the 
next bull fight.—Words, Tricks & Tradi- 
tions, J. N. Friend 


* * 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 

A cunning juryman addressed the clerk 
of the court when administering the oath, 
saying, ‘Speak up; I can’t hear what 
you say.” 

“Stop! Are you deaf?’’ asked the judge. 

“Yes, of one ear.” 

“Then you may leave the box, for it is 
necessary that jurymen should hear both 
sides.’’—Joke Book, Joe Miller 


% i th 
PAINTING 
A gentleman, seeing a fine painting 
representing a man playing on a lute, 
paid this high compliment to the artist. 
“When I look on the painting, I think 
myself deaf.’-—Joke Book, Joe Miller 


oo Do % 
In 1946, when visiting a trappist monas- 
tery at Latrun near Jerusalem, I was im- 


pressed with the ease with which the 
monks conveyed their wishes to one an- 
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Superior Achievement Awards Given In Pittsburgh 


Three out of seven deaf persons working at the Pittsburgh Post Office have re- 
cently received Superior Achievement Certificates and checks totaling $200 each. Dur- 
ing peak periods, the Pittsburgh Post Office has employed as many as 16 deaf persons. 
Almost all of those employed took a 10-week course prior to taking the Civil Service 


examination for postal clerks and carriers. 


Center for the Deaf. 


The course was given by the Counseling 


Pittsburgh is proud of these individuals who have demonstrated, as have so 
many other deaf persons, that deafness does not interfere with the quality or quantity 


of vocational performance. 
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SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD PRESENTATION—U.S. Postal Service on Friday, April 7, 1972, in 


Pittsburgh, Pa., recognized two deaf employes. 


Left to right: 


Ed Shroyer, interpreter, Counseling Center 


for the Deaf; Mrs. Genevieve Alexander, Meyer Mervis, Mrs. Mary Scharschu, postal employes and re- 


cipients of award; 
Officer, 


U.S. Postal Service. 
other without uttering a single syllable.— 
Toaster’s Treasury, E. L. Friedman 

* oF 

Rapport was being examined prior to 
his induction into the army. “If one of 
your ears was cut off,’ asked the doctor, 
“‘what would happen?” 

“Such a question,’’ countered Rapport. 
“T couldn’t hear, of course.” 

“If both your ears were cut off, what 
would happen?’’ 

“T couldn’t see.” 

“Evidently you didn’t understand me. 
I said, if both your ears were cut off, 
what would happen?” 

“T told you I couldn’t see.” 

“Listen, you dumb goof, I didn’t ask 
you what would happen if your eyes were 
put out. I said if both your ears were cut 
off, what would happen?” 

“And I tell you again I couldn’t see,” 
cried the now irate Mr. Rapport. “If 
both my ears were cut off, my hat would 
come down right over my eyes.’’—The 
Pocket Book of War Humor, Bennett Cerf 


* * Bo 


A recruit, being given an eye-examina- 
tion by a doctor, was asked, ‘Can you 
see anything without your glasses?” 

“Without my glasses,’ rejoined the re- 
cruit, “I can’t even hear!’’—The Pocket 
Book of War Humor, Bennett Cerf 

* * # 


England’s great prime minister, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, once discovered a deaf 
member of Parliament listening to a 


Raymond Kielarowski, Incentive Awards Officer and Regis Lavery, 


Chief Personnel 


dreary debate with the aid of an ear 
trumpet. Snorted Disraeli, ‘“What a wan- 
ton waste of the mercies of God’s provi- 
dence!’’—Laugh Day, Bennett Cerf 


He whose vision is defective always 
sees less than those with good eyesight, 
but he who is hard of hearing always 
hears something extra.—Nietzsche 


Prebbles, the new butler at Evergreen 
Manor, had dubious references, but a cer- 
tain swagger and a glint in his eye that 
pleased Mrs. Wainwaring. Passing the 
vegetables at a formal dinner one eve- 
ning, Prebbles came to a very deaf old 
lady. 

“Peas, Ma’am?”’ he inquired. No an- 
swer. 

“Peas, 
loudly. 

The old lady saw him hovering over her 
and lifted an ear trumpet in his direc- 
tion. 

Prebbles was surprised but undaunted. 
“Well, if that’s the way you want them, 
lady,’ he chuckled, “‘that’s the way you'll 
get them.” 

And down went the peas into the ear 
trumpet.—The Laugh’s on Me, Bennett 
Cerf 


Ma’am?’’ he repeated more 


For foolish talk, deaf ears.—French 
Proverb 

Never whisper to the deaf or wink at 
the blind.—Slovenian Proverb 
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RID Notes 


The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf and Public Service Programs of 
Gallaudet College co-sponsored the Con- 
ference on Preparation of Personnel in 
the Field of Interpreting March 28-30 on 
the Gallaudet campus. 

Eleven professionals with expertise in 
various areas of interpreting for deaf peo- 
ple met to determine the kind of program 
or programs that may be needed to ensure 
a continued supply of qualified interpreters 
for the nation. 

The conference produced six priority 
recommendations, including, in order: 
establishment of educational specifications 
of courses with behavioral objectives, de- 
signing of instructional materials (includ- 
ing appropriate media), traiming of teach- 
ers of interpreters, training of interpreters, 
training of evaluation personnel and re- 
search into the effectiveness of certifica- 
tion classifications and instructional meth- 
ods. 

In addition to the directors, Emil S. 
Ladner of the RID and Albert T. Pimentel 
of Gallaudet College, participants included 
Barbara E. Babbini, Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, University of 
Illinois; Latham Breunig, Ph.D., Eli Lilly 
Co.; Edward Corbett, Jr., Louisiana School 
for the Deaf; Virgil Flathouse, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, University of 
Texas; Carl J. Kirchner, California De- 
partment of Education; Glenn T. Lloyd, 
Ed.D., Department of Special Education, 
University of Tennessee; Willard J. Mad- 
sen, Department of English, Gallaudet 
College; Ralph Neesam, California School 
for the Deaf; Jerome D. Schein, Ph.D., 
Deafness Research and Training Center, 
New York University; Edgar H. Shroyer, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Counseling Center for 
the Deaf; James E. Stangarone, National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

The executive director continued his 
travels on RID business. During March 
he attended the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf Forum in Memphis, 
the Maryland RID meeting, a panel at 
Gallaudet College and the RID Board 
meeting in Silver Spring. April found him 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, for the Media Sym- 
posium, in Dallas to visit Eastfield Col- 
lege and in Beaumont for the Convention 
of the Texas Society of Interpreters for 
the Deaf. At the Conference of the Pro- 
fessional Rehabilitation Workers with the 
Adult Deaf he was chairman of the sec- 
tion on interpreting. Later, he attended 
a Law Enforcement Workshop at Fred- 
erick, Maryland. In between he gave 
talks to manual communication and in- 
terpreting classes. 

In May he spoke to the interpreting staff 
at NTID, participated as an associate 
member at the meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools at 
Toronto and ended up in Flint for its 
Michigan RID workshop. Other trips were 
made to Richmond, Virginia, to the VRID 
Legal Workshop and to the Connecticut 
RID workshop in Hartford. 
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Interpreter Laws 


THE DEAF AMERICAN not Jong ago 
issued an invitation to state associations 
of the deaf to submit for publication 
copies of newly-enacted state bills hav- 
ing to do with interpreters in court pro- 
ceedings. Two are printed below and 
others will be printed as received and 
space permits. 


KENTUCKY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


SECTION 1. A new section of KRS Chapter 
28 is created to read as follows: 

Any person who is deaf, mute or both or 
who because of a hearing, speaking or other 
impairment has difficulty in communicating 
with other persons shall be entitled to the 
assistance and services of a qualified inter- 
preter. Prior to questioning upon arrest and 
all subsequent proceedings, the court shall 
procure a qualified interpreter to assist such 
person in communicating with the officers of 
the court. 


SECTION 2. A new section of KRS Chapter 
28 is created to read as follows: 


(1) A qualified interpreter shall be appointed 
in the following cases: 


(a) In any grand jury proceeding, when the 
witness is deaf, mute, or both; 


(b) In any court proceeding involving a 
person who is deaf, mute, or both, and such 
proceeding may result in the confinement of 
such person or the imposition of a_ penal 
sanction against such person; 


(c) In any proceeding before a board, com- 
mission, agency, or licensing authority of the 
state or any of its political subdivisions, when 
the principal party in interest is deaf, mute 
or both; 


(d) When a person whe is deaf, mute, or 
both, is arrested for an alleged violation of a 
criminal law of the state or any of its po- 
litical subdivisions. Such appointment shall 
be made prior to any attempt to interrogate 
or take a statement from such person. 


(2) Any statement made by a person who is 
deaf, mute, or both, to a law enforcement 
officer may be used as evidence against that 
person only if the statement was made, of- 
fered or elicited in the presence of a quali- 
fied interpreter. 


SECTION 3. A new section of KRS Chapter 
28 is created to read as follows: 


(1) No person shall be appointed as an in- 
terpreter pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act unless the appointing authority makes a 
preliminary determination that the interpreter 
is able to readily communicate with the 
person who is deaf, mute or both, and is able 
to accurately repeat and translate the state- 
ments of said person, and the appointee is 
agreed to by the person who is deaf, mute 
or both. 


(2) Upon request of the appointing author- 
ity, the Kentucky Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf shall recommend qualified inter- 
preters to assist a person who is deaf, mute 
or both. 


SECTION 4. A new section of KRS Chapter 
28 is created to read as follows: 

The appointing authority shall set the,com- 
pensation for each day the interpreter is in 
attendance in any court. The compensation 
plus any reasonable expenses incurred by the 
interpreter shall be paid by the county or 
city in misdemeanor cases and shall be paid 
from the state treasury in felony cases, if an 
indictment has been returned for the felony. 


MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 
REGULAR SESSION 
By: Representative Stennis 
To: Judiciary ‘‘A” 


HOUSE BILL NO. 40 


AN ACT TO. PROVIDE FOR AN _ INTER- 
PRETER FOR A DEAF PERSON WHO IS 
A PARTY TO, OR WITNESS IN, COURT 
PROCEEDINGS. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI: 


SECTION 1. Whenever a deaf person is a 
party to any legal proceeding of any nature, 
or a witness therein, the court or body con- 
ducting the same shall appoint a qualified 
interpreter of the deaf’s sign language to 


interpret the proceedings to and the testi- 
mony of such deaf person, unless by agree- 
ment of the parties with the consent of such 
deaf person the appointment of an interpreter 
is waived. The court or body conducting the 
proceeding shall determine a reasonable fee 
for all such interpreter services. 

“If the deaf person is a party plaintiff, the 
interpreter’s fee shall be taxed to and paid 
by the party plaintiff. If the deaf person is 
a party defendant, the interpreter’s fee shall 
be taxed and paid as other costs. If the 
deaf person is a non-party witness, the inter- 
preter’s fee shall be taxed to and paid by 
the party calling such deaf person as a wit- 
ness.” 


SECTION 2. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 


(Signed by Gov. Bill Waller, April 20, 1972) 


NAD Convention To Include 
Rehabilitation RAP Forum 
The NAD is pleased to announce a 
RAP FORUM for rehabilitation counselors 
and people who are deaf at the NAD Con- 
vention, Miami Beach, Florida, Tuesday, 
July 3. Do you want to know how to 
get the most out of your rehabilitation 
counselor? Okay, let the counselors 
themselves tell you how. 


But it’s not all one-sided. This will be 
a beautiful opportunity for rehabilitation 
counselors to tell you people who are 
deaf how they think you could be more 
helpful in your own program. (Do you 
feel a twinge of guilt for that missed 
appointment?) (Did you drop out with- 
out letting him know?) 


Forum fee: Free with combination 
ticket. All others must pay a registra- 
tion fee. 


Plan to attend the NAD’s Rehabilitation 
RAP FORUM. 


Announcements of Candidates 
For NAD Offices 
31st Biennial Convention—Miami Beach 


FOR PRESIDENT 
Robert O. Lankenau, Akron, Ohio 
Don G. Pettingill, Seabrook, Maryland 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Jess M. Smith, Indianapolis, Indiana 


FOR SECRETARY-TREASURER 
George Propp, Glenview, Illinois 


FOR BOARD MEMBER, DIVISION I 
Ralph Crutchfield, Winston-Salem, 


North Carolina 


Mrs. Helen Maddox 
Taylors, South Carolina 


Fanny Yeh 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR BOARD MEMBER, DIVISION II 


Robert J. Donoghue 
Evanston, Illinois 


FOR BOARD MEMBER, DIVISION III 
Walter A. Brown, Jr., 
Doraville, Georgia 


Charles C. Estes 
Talladega, Alabama 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 


N. A. D. 


President’s Message 


Our convention in Miami Beach is almost here.and those 
of you who have put off sending in reservations would be wise 
to do so immediately because there is every reason to believe 
that places to stay will be at a premium due to the Democratic 
convention that will follow us. 

We would like to encourage early reservations and early 
registrations. Remember, for the first time we will have a 
“‘rap’’ session on Monday afternoon to discuss both the Cul- 
tural Program and the NAD itself. 

We want all of our members to speak out and say what 
they feel and at the same time we look forward to constructive 
criticism (if any), not destructive. Your ideas and comments 
may help to shape the future of your national organization so 
why not be sure you have your say by being there to say it? 

Just wishing won’t do any good—it is action that counts. 
This is your chance to voice your opinions and not be told you 
are ‘‘out of order’’ or that there is no time to listen to you. 
It will be your party and no one else’s. To have fun, you must 
be there though. 

Just returned from a trip to Athens, Ohio, where I spoke 
at the Ohio University Communication Week program. It was 
a pleasant trip and my wife and I thoroughly enjoyed the 
friendship and hospitality of those who were in charge. We 
were made to feel like we were wanted and to see so many 
students and professors able to communicate in the language 
of signs made us feel all the more “one of the crowd.” 

The programs going on here in Ohio are fantastic because 
through the concept of total communication these universities, 
along with the students and faculty, are making the hearing 
public more aware of the problems of deafness and the various 
ways to cope with providing an education for the hearing im- 
paired. 

Ohio University, Bowling Green, University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio State University and Oberlin all have ongoing programs 
which cannot but be a big help to all of us deaf people. One 
time citadels of ‘“‘oralism’’ are gradually seeing the light and 
finding that we must come up with newer and better methods 
of instructing our deaf youth. They are not saying one method 
is better than another—NO! they are saying “‘Let’s try harder’ 
to come up with something that will stop the stagnation in the 
education of the deaf for the past 100 years. We have many 
good programs but should not be satisfied until we have the 
BEST. 

I am taking this opportunity to say a big “THANK YOU” 
to the countless people who bombarded the Ohio Legislature 
with letters supporting the Ohio Association of the Deaf’s efforts 
to remove a law from the state code requiring the “‘oral’’ 
method of education exclusively in day schools and classes. 
These letters were all a big help and I can assure you that 
although the outcome of our efforts is not yet known, we are 
sure our government here in Ohio know how we deaf feel. 
Keep your letters coming—especially you deaf from Ohio. The 
fight is not over by any means. 

Right now testimony is being heard from both sides and 
after that the committee will decide whether to submit it for 
a vote or seek further clarification due to the excitement it 
has generated all over the state. The opponents of this H.B. 
1137 have the mistaken idea that by passing this bill the so- 
called ‘“‘oral’’ methods will be abolished. Nothing could be 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


further from the truth because what we want is an education 
fitted to the child and if the oral way fits him or her so 
much the better. If another way is called for, then it should 
be used. 

It seems queer to me that proponents of the “‘oral’’ method 
must have a law to protect them. If their methods of edu- 
cating the deaf are as good as they claim and so superior 
to other methods no law would be needed since results would 
speak for themselves. Clearly, there -is room for improvement 
everywhere; it is up to us to find it. 

As many of you know, I am running for re-election for two 
more years as your President. A couple of the reasons are, 
to see that our second mortgage is paid off and the first one 
reduced as much as possible. Another reason is to improve 
relationship with our members by working more closely to- 
gether. To this extent we will try to obtain financial support 
to conduct regional leadership workshops similar to the Utah 
Workshop a few years ago. It is evident that many of our 
grassroots leaders want to talk over their problems and find 
ways to solve them. 

There are other reasons, of course, but it is not my in- 
tention to bore you with them. Now, in case I am not “good 


- enough” to get re-elected or the other guy puts on a better 


argument than me and I get ‘bumped,’ I want all of you 
readers to know it has been a sincere pleasure writing these 
columns and being able to communicate my thoughts the past 
four years. 

No matter what happens, not matter which way the ball 
bounces—I will ‘‘try harder’ next time. See you all in Miami 
Beach July 2-9—Lanky. 


HOME OFFICE NOTES: 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


As these notes are being written, the ous Office fatbs 
its annual “‘moment of truth’ in the guise of the close of our 
fiscal year. There was a time when the end of a fiscal period 
was relatively simple. Then, all we had to do was to make 
sure that all checks we might have on hand were deposited in 
the bank before April 30, and to check with our bank on the 
current market price of the stock held in our endowment ac- 
count, and that was it. And I hope I can be forgiven if I say, 
“Those were the good old days.’ The reason for that is today 
we must do many things that were never dreamt of before and 
these can be quite a chore. 

First of all, we have to take inventory. To do this, we 
must count all the books we have in stock, including those that 
are stored by our printers, of which we have more than one. 
Then we need to add our office supplies, and the paper we 
have in stock for our print shop, our stock of back issues of 
the Silent Worker and THE DEAF AMERICAN, the status of the 
few stocks we have remaining and the accumulated dividends 
from these stocks. Fortunately we have a control system that 
keeps our equipment inventory current, so we need only delete 
those items that were disposed of during the year and add such 
items that we had bought since May 1, 1971, to keep that cur- 
rent without having to go into actual checking off of what we 
have. That in itself could be an all day job as we have dozens 
of typewriters, desks, bookcases, etc. 

WITH THE INVENTORY TAKEN, we will be ready to pre- 
pare our financial report. And preparation of this will be an- 
other chore because, without actually looking at our books, 
and based more or less entirely on what happened in the 
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previous fiscal year, we will have to account for something 
like three-quarters of a million dollars and it takes a lot of 
work to set down on paper just how we spent $750,000. Once 
this has been accomplished we then must prepare our 1972-74 
budget, and do so in enough detail so that our members, and 
especially the Ways and Means Committee will be capable of 
evaluating and determining whether or not we have a realistic 
budget, and one which we can meet. And if not, where and 
to what extent the individual items can be cut to achieve a 
reasonable budget. The phenomenal growth of the Association 
means that this is no easy chore. In 1970, we estimated the 
NAD ‘would earn and spend over $200,000 for the 1970-72 bien- 
nium. But by the end of 1971, that is April 30, 1971, we had 
already spent that much, and had a whole year ahead of us. 
In the year just past, if only because of the purchase of Halex 
House, we will exceed the amount of the year before so that 
the total for 1970-1972 will be at least $400,000, or roughly double 
the amount for which we had budgeted at our convention in 
Minneapolis. And if we continue at the same pace, it means 
that the 1972-74 budget, and this is for the NAD alone, not 
counting the grant income or expenditures, will come close to 
a million dollars. Here in the Home Office we are quite awed 
by the responsibility that*this entails and at times are tempted 


to yell, ‘Stop the world, we wanna get off!” 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has been making like a 
traveling salesman again. After returning from Rome, Bel- 
grade, Zurich, Hamburg and London, local affairs took up 
most of April. There was the open house, ably managed by 
our PR people, Robert Sampson, chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, and Mary Ann Locke, our public information 
officer, was an outstanding success. Over 300 people took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit their office, and quite a few 
insisted that we identify the particular square foot that they 
had contributed. Following this was the Conference of the Pro- 
fessional Rehabilitation Workers With the Adult Deaf. The 
PRWAD meeting was in Washington, and while this permitted 
the Executive Secretary to stay home, it nevertheless took him 
out of the office for the better part of the week. Then on April 
28, he was off to Alabama and a meeting of audiologists and 
speech pathologists, where he was scheduled to speak. From 
Alabama to Toronto, Canada, is a long jump, but this too was 
in the cards as the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf was to convene in that city. From Toronto 
to Minneapolis to speak at a parents meeting, and from there 
to Chicago and then four days later to Oklahoma City and an- 
other parents meeting. 
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Main Che Rie Der STAD. pace cee aon He Me NERD. yexectapecee Ga. OER Ao SIRIGNY “Es” sangetnteenesakbaaee rd 
. RAT SR caer eee cs eens nematic geen ree 2 ($:StanleyicB;. Dauger .22---2s- 0s -2ceceee 0.00 ohnstown Div. No. 85, NFSD -_---~------.-- ; 
Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College bri Robert DeVenny -—n-nweecvecvecceeneenneann TOg.00 « BOreAYS Keannabel ine ean ntinnnantesnanstva ae 
. pat ober —LOMOMOUTOK: ascaccacsSerancdwacocatun 00 OU) 3. INASOICNKOMNS: sc coctusccawnccucamnacasdnass 5 
Penh gies al = ghee tea apie ye ttorainexDIRIGiO. =. 522c---2-celoccewoeececwke 90100: ® hee Kate Seas 22-5 case er ie eae 28.70 
Ray caer Bak ‘ Sate SIOSS) weeerserrn nea 2900. ROSMIR OWE nasiah tos eanacidode coasanaune 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz _.-.---.---------- 30.00 
sa Barber pickin wee ola deg ee eae 25.00 Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 _- 132.00 Mr. ang Mis: John a Kaufman Bate tase ote fb! 
rca Pia aa kta ate ana olla aaa ; Oo Dondlego*s s2.scigess..2-caesoudsuedanasces R r. an rs. George Keadle __---.--------. ; 
pees Sorel shag Noe car er wep ao ae Pat DON Bee, esis ssnaadanLacnseucuisdinncus 10100 + Joht J. KCGsha .<ncesisoccadeenacnancnad 28.70 
jee Bose PASO LUT ies 98.70 Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey --..------- 57.40 Mrs. ester, Kensick! Ropes ceoscaceotape atone 1 
ee rien ek cae aS ramen eames : iss Di Drake. Seis. 525-55 -sueseecccesaacsiese 2.00 oeKers¢hbaum): .<cisccseecennsccacsccuscansn F 
a te pes Harold ) DRAVING och. uscancc-no-ccccasioncece S00: PatFICIa AND KUCNGL ccacc.cccaascasccasssn 5.00 
Rah phe” Ware ‘Ofie. Berg 100.00. Robert Ce sDurstOn, <2. esse acasincweeees BA) EOWAPG LS RIVGN = caste cvacwsuc han sunavacon 6.00 
Rev. Otto Berg ___-----.--_- 40.00 Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman .---.--.----- 3.50 ere aoe "es hs oR Bs RENEE URE AER NS bait 
Mr. and mrs. Willis Berke —-_-- SRT RIE SONG EN "rma retin eons weinte ats art Booger a ee ee 28.70 
anle A IBIGINAN: ono.scescseonad : ! IN| ~--------------------------- iQ “ie. ana ANpe? Akar Fat LiMIPAA oe ee { 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles D. Billings 25.00: -Jarties Mes ENNGOr 22. cacacscnnenanns SB): « fare BANS, PRAIIG RUNEREN sa cas2 asa Bi 
Birmingham Div. No. 73, NFSD - 28.70 | Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, igh “ie Koen rat 
Kenneth Blackhurst -----.-----_.. e 28.70 ugene, Oregon ----~-----------.---.------- : ey Oa +7 hae rg eg ate eects : 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block ~ 1,000.00 Empire State Association of the Deaf .._._. 58.00 Ladies‘ Craft Club of Beaverton --..-.------ 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 28.70 Episcopal Conference of the Deaf _____.-_-- 250.00 Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner --------------- 57.40 
Charles C. Bluett . S000." sAnita: “Ettinger” vss sees. -c- 2 ses egy Fe 100.00 Mrs. Arthur J. Lang ------------------------ 25.00 
Edmund. Boatner . 10.00 Anita Ettinger (In memory of Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. ---------- 50.00 
Sune BOVANBHs..c0c02-0 ee 28.70 Lawrence: YONues).. 2.25. fof ete. ite ee 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg ---.------ 1,000.00 
Lenore Bible (In memory of Mrs:~ Samuel Ettinger s=-siciebac-cssasacnen5s 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau -------- 204.82 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) __- --. 100.00 Eugene, Oregon, Association of, the Deaf ___. 28.70 a =e Phe (In memory of 56s 
The. sebiddettas ces ono ea ee 28.70 r. an rs. Robert P. Everhart -_-_.------ 7.40 ’ t)) =----=--~----------------- ‘ 
(Lois ‘Hocr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor- Lucille Fendel ____-._-------_----------------- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen ~__-..------ 100.00 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarski, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn Dr. Peter Fine -_----_--_--------------------- 25.00 Mr. and Mrs, Robert Lawson -~------------ 10.00 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce Rev. RobertC.. (Fletcher 2... 228eccsccncccens 25.00 Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) --.----.---- 57.40 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) Mr. and Mrs, Winston Fitzgerald —_--..----- 2.00 Robert R. Letson ---.--..--_-_---_---------- 10.00 
Richard’ Brill; esc eke cae ee Margaret SH IRloyd\ icccsto ees asco ceeoae es 28.00 Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Lewis ---.----.--.------ 50.00 
Cart -D:...Brininstool. ~ 2 o6enenous ae ‘ Agnes sForehiwss sacs at os metas 100.00 Virginia Lewis etter atteatitatatetetetetatetetetetatated 28.70 
Rev. E. F. Broberg _.--------.-..- i Miss Orn: (MESRON2 pao okt aos: 3 57.40 Meyer Lief ---_-.....____.------------------- 10.00 
Wider ‘Brody. cess onc coco eee ee 5 h Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman --_-------------- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay ----~---.------- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs, Lee Brody a Robert; Frisina wales} 5- ostcen2aseceosscasees 98:70: “Mary. Ann: ‘LOCK: a sss-cscpece seen secn eens 28.70 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown __-_------------ 00 Glinton iM: “ERY: 2s se2 ee Sets oe eee ce ee 2.00 Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. ~---_ 57.40 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes -_--------------- 114.80 Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk -__~-~-~-------- 20:00° «Edgar L. Lowell: cancnaanussccccnssueneusesaus 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes Galleuee sores, eran Association --_--- 100-09 pA lig Ludwig ----.------------------- 
(In memory of Freida Meagher) -.-------- 28.70 onn an ely Galvan --.----.-----.-------- DR ee Une Maree Yano nr nEE nna seat Raa Saar eae S Se SSS SaSe 
Mr. and Hal Joseph B. Burret 55.00 Mrs. Viola.’ Gaston). 522 s<-. sconce ou sscoecnk 68.70 Medford: W.. -Maglll) 2.cs-202-22seccsencccnnssce 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein _.._. 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson -_--.--- 106.50 Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. ------------------ 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton __- 45.00 jae _ ae tens SU Bala Secssbeatese ae eb si Mek oop th asebSecnacanssawne 
Gwendel Butler 100.00 r. an rs. Emanue Lo] (6 (2) c ips are peepee a e r. an rs. oe Bi CUS cio essen sasaki 
Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein -.-.-.------ 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. S..E. McArtor —-........------. 
eninatinS @ahentcsc sicesn ewe Ss aoc 1,001.97. Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin -_-----__--_.__ 28.70 Rev. Patrick McCahill ~.-..-.-.-..-- 
GEOKdeAxCaldel. — ss. 5. 8) ae arte a ees 10.00 Government Printing Office—Day Patents 60.00 Rey. Td. MeGatfrey.: 3.52 0-5. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale ____----.-__--- 50.00 Mrs. Joanne “Greenberg: -.-=----.2.5..52-222. 233.34 Mr. and Mrs. Razelle McCall —-- 
simon a earine! ese eee 28.70 Mecey vernon and Joanne Greenberg ---- 103 Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure __-- 
r. an rssE: CamMGY. 22-6 cxsce ee awe 100.30 ymour M. OSS -..----.----~------------- Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell -- 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer -___-------__- 25.00 Mr. and Mrs, Eugene McDowell -- 
Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch Ernest. Hairston. ./2<-=.--2asn<s 20.00 Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery -- 
sae Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski ------_- 16.00 John W. Hammersmith 60.00 J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney ~~ 
wiki.«Casterline wut), 222. Jeasecneu sens aac tt ce 28.70 James Hampton ______-- 5.09 Betty and Richard McKown --_---- 
Shaviore Chapter No. 2; NCAD. _u.....-.-. 25.00 Samuel H. Harmon --_-_--- 14,35 Bernard A, McNamara ------------- 
LE. Stephen: (Cherry. (--2. 2.22 3s2cct2 eee 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 100.00 Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark ~-.----------------- 57.40 Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. 50.00 Charles McNeilly, Jr.) 
pel ld ee ay Tr eae aah ced eae Sere ci ica Healfi jscccncacne ae Pe Prdatir hs mae mae 
evelan tV...No; 21, NFSD. —95226.25..-L2. 0.00 rs. Julia Hefley ______ 7.40 r. an rs armon Menkis -_------ 
Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio ~_.-__-- 25.00 Leonard Heller _________- 5.00 Metropolitan Washington Association 
Mrsci:-G. ibéwey? “Coats! (2200 coats 50.00 Ausma L. Herbold ___---___- 54.80 of  the:: Deaf; “Ines gs. 
Colorado Association of the Deaf .__.._.-__. 30.00 Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard 50.00 Richard J. Meyer ss<2sse2e~secc. enn. 


Anna Coffman 
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SE lee oat ta te ee 10.00 Christine Hiller -......--_-.-_____ Zea 30870. «Ronald: ds; “Miller wevecseece toa cce 
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Mivian) ds Wilenncoec eset once pesdecoueais 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller 


Dorothy Miles 
Craig Mills 
Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD ____ 
Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf —__- 
Jr. NAD, Mississippi School 
Mississippi Association of the Deaf 
Montgomery County Association for 
Language Handicapped Children 
Mrs. William Moehle 
Jerome R. Moers 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 
Kenneth Morganfield -_-.-.--.--......__.____ 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J, Morton -_--------.-- 
Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 
on their 27th anniversary 
Donalans: MOW} scaceeececessGaacecocooceceuce 
MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett 
SOTO VIGNE s eos aaa tac Ome one ate ea Co enon ue 
Aina wiMinearAUAZ,, laccotacascuntenansasaoeun 
Madeline Musmanno 
OTN auIULUR De awentcesne Meee e ones a teee eS cos 
Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 
OMG Mae eeae hokey ae ones eee Sse ee oat 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
Ralph F. Neesam 
WITT oie NOISON vasen outa le se nee ol 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
NFSD, Jacksonville, Il]. Div. No. 88 
North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter 
NESD; Sioux: Falls DIV, (NO..:74"\.o-c<2-c2-2- 
NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 _-. 
NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 __ 
Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 
Dison. pAnderson))ss2¢ 2 525--c..8 
New Jersey Association of the Deaf, inc. eae 
North Carolina Association of the Deaf 
INULIN OG RIS eee ec en cake ocebbueawoeebncns 
IMCS DORMS wk cNOMION: 2 weccccaceceucasoeneaen 
Ohio Association of the Deaf, 
Crevelandn Cnaplel. 2nccs-06-cecenenccacoss- 
Ohio Association of the Deaf Cultural 
Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 
IDSISV DOMINO enero ansendcesanwscnecen cscs 
OmahasDiv.. No. 32,“NFSD!2--- nee 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk _________. 
Oregon Div. No. 133, NFSD Auxiliary 
Orlando Club of the Deaf 
Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne 
Mrs:Thomas. Osborne. ....--2-2.-----a-s-nne 
The Palmetto Club of the Deaf 
EANCES (Mi iAlSONS: .2.cen> oseeacece encoun nn 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease 
B;..Morris. Pedersen. .......-......-..-.-.. ... 
Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf 
David NPCIELSON: oo ccanl Sedans seeccaaseeaosce 
Donald O. Peterson 
Clarice M.: Peirick: .2-2.--scececcuccdcusacce 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips 
Albert Pimentel 
Daniel H. Pokorny 
Joseph Pollack 
Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich 
BOM ss: OSS nc boc stsaneesncanucendssceneesees 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter ...-__-.-______ 
Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 
Olsshe MOGdl. cutassseassccnosenuseteasacam. 
NFSD, Portland, Oregon Div. No. 41 ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers _- 
Cc. L. Prestien 
PrIsMOnh JCD. .s2evosh cas cas ose deosaeyunes 
Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 
Mrscana Mrs,. (Louis: Pucel! 2.2.52... -se2o2. 
Puget Sound Associaticn 
WilliameG: -PUrGVe cI, oscccscccssccneccnonaws 
Quota Club of Montgomery County 
Mrs. Edward J. Rahe 
Catherine. .RamiGer »-.2..-.nc<caaseced.dececien 
Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray 
kinda Raymond. ---2.--.2s<2ssccenctesecccus oe 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
John S. and Ruth N. Reed 
Joseph We Rhodes: «-....2---2-<c5--c-cadecccnce 
Many Jane. Rhodes. 2.-.s 222s cc cgedcnnsaus 
Mes. Janet "Richards: _...--_- 22s osc ee 
Richmond NFSD Div. No. 83 
Richmond Chapter of VAD 
Richmond Club of the Deaf 
Peten Riles. a. sco 2ces cnconcu saps cavensanccurucue 
SOM Ey RINGNDOLG) oaoc ceca umcbomocasacneaas 
Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD 
Walter C. Rockwell  __-__ 
Julia Robinson ______-- 
Marvin S. Rood ~- 
Eine sRosenk fat 2.0. -sonS nue nasceecock wots 
Vera M. Ruckdeshe! 
MAX Salzer “ssseasn cpa we awansecut Rakendesos 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M, Sanderson 
MATION Sahni). ssssceunt ane enaccsscuan kun eeede 
Joseph B. Sapienza 
G. C. Scheler, Jr. 
Ida L. Schmidt 
Frederick C, Schreiber 
Kenneth’ -M. sSehroeder. <2. -ccz sees. ccesco. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz 
Mr.and Mrs. (Roger Scott .Wceoss2ecbacssene 
Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145 
Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD 
Seattle Division NFSD --------- 2-2 - ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 
Geneviene Sink 


JUNE, 1972 


er ee ee ee ne eee ee 


Lil Skinner’s Fund Raising Party 
Alfted (Bs Skogensscces oe 
Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 
Mrs. James E. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Preston W. Snelling 
Paul W. Spevacek 


Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 
Carol E. Sponable 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Robert Silsbee 
Mrs. Lee H. Stanton 
James M. Stern 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 
Vivian Stevenson 
Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Florence Stillman 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Mia Strandberg (in memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) 
St. Louis Silent Club 


St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 


of the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Barry Strassler 
Student Body Government 
(Gallaudet College) 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla — 
Allen Sutcliffe --...-.___ 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Jim: “Swab! susscsscazoee 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 
Syracuse Civic Association 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 
Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf 
Lucille Taylor (In memory of 
Frederick Neesam) 
Thompson Hall Newsletter 
Toledo Deaf Club 
Evelyn Thornborrow 
Roy Tuggle 
Norman L. Tully 
Utah Association of the Deaf 
NFSD, Utica Div. No. 45 
Thomas Ulmer 
Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 
John Cooper Verfaillie 
Dr. McCay Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci 
Virginia Association of the Deaf 
Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD 


Buly C. Wales 
Virginia Ward 
Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner 
Angela Watson 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson 


St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61, NFSD ___- 


Washington Association of the Deaf (222.228 


Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry Kilthau) 
West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 
Ca” cas 


of Future Homemakers of Ameri 
Charles * Whisman 
Verna T. Welsh ___ 
Boyce R. Williams 
Everett Wimp ____-_- 
Mrs. Betty Witczak 
Marvin Wolach 
Women’s Club of the Deaf, Bronx, 
Alice R. Wood 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy C, 
Joyce J. York 
Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 

Association of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 
Mrs. Lois Zerwick 


N.Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 


$ 100.00 


3,041.00 


April 1972 
Income 
National Association of the Deaf 

ATIUAtON: -scsanaaezueesccomee soe ene 
Captioned FHMS’..22-.-.-0---22 2215, 3 
GCONnTFIDUNIONS: esac Sena eee 
Convention) dca ss et a 2 ee 
DIVIGENES « sae2e=i So F te one c a e 
Indirect costs for grants __________ 
Inventory — Jasin eke te ees 


Membership dues 
Publications 
“Basic Course in 


Communication’  _____ $6,455.00 
RANT) sce Ss sh dee dcisccn 1,776.13 
Riekehof ...22222--25225.- 912.52 
Watson x22 cso cuca 539.50 
“Dictionary of Idioms’’. 144.62 
“They Grow in 

Silenee”. 222. ceaccahs 2,602.04 
Others: sicelsestecesucize 2,327.48 
Total 


Quota payments 
(state associations) 
Reimbursements 
Services rendered 
Halex House 
Jr. NAD 


Advertising). .accsnwencoseedecetueease 
Deaf American subscriptions 
NAD subscriptions 


1,848.45 


$40,974.03 


Tota 


Expenses 
National Association of the Deaf 
Advertising 
Captioned Films 
Convention expenses 


Deaf American (membership) ____- 
Executive Secretary’s expenses _.___ 427.58 
Executive Secretary’s salary ______ 1,692.00 
PeniGias\ Aco asteacciiedseusscosassacee 312.10 
Furniture and equipment ______---- 3,133.30 
inSUranCe: ~-S.6.82 os oot ecc tee wee 95.34 
Inventory 22.2.sec..~2sescoo3- coco 1,361.25 
Payroll) 6222...30252 5. Sscateatacece 4,638.20 
POSIQ06) 22s nn tn ocedosaccsedepee. 748.12 
PYINGING) i sacec252 Sune Saati oeecowee 75.00 
Rt eee OE Slot yd a yes a 75.00 
Repair and maintenance —____-_._-__ 223.45 
Services rendered ________-------__. 1,199.88 
SUPDIIES+ co on Ac eon ce Soe eecee 2,354.71 
WaXOS iccceecanaacks acoahae eens 205.71 
<WEIEDNONG')\ hah cccesct 5 poco edad 223.10 
WAVE coe Zcwccca cee cckkleatnce bese 103.00 
RETUNG! (to - 25.5 tte ee ee 50.80 
President’s expenses ____-_.----___- 50.00 
SUSANNA? 23 eke Oe OR oe 32.72 
Secretary-Treasurer’s expenses __. 300.00 
NOTAl. oan ee eo ean soudeaad $18,156.52 
Deaf American 
POUCA cascoxsrssereoutcectestucent $ 31.20 
Payroll: <2 ssc cade cdo nts nncwaseesuc. 635.00 
Postage 
Home: Office: --ccssesccus2 $ 62.87 
2NG) laSS:;  cssscteeseeucios 150.00 
WOldl)  xzzeaassacaceemeesoceccacst 212.87 
Printing), asutascaccacéiclecc secs caccs 1,731.82 
ROT.  yeaehe ene codes seecteesekesestant 10.00 
SUPDIIOS® onsite coloccccacee etches 1.30 
i ks (<) ©] 010, (| a 16.51 
TaVel! nese ce ccse wep eescecoece 5.60 
R@MUNdS > 2c ck escceccn cs cae 4.00 
Professional service ~_-----_-_-_____ 37.50 
VOWS we tebe cabacetckta ws casenantweceee! $ 2,685.80 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Personnel 
POLGtAS 428s sceceeesce $ 177.92 
insurance-*2222-32222245 18.50 
Salary 
Total 
Postage 
Supplies 
Telephone 
Travel 
Indirect costs 
Per diem 
Professional service 00 
Total $ 6,766.07 
Communicative Skills Program 
Personnel 
Salaries $2,857.50 
F.I.C.A. 148.58 
Benefits 34.54 
TOO) Soon ae oee oe Pec en nets $3,040.62 
Professional services 
Teachers: -cs<s5 2s sceecese 3,560.00 
GonsulfantsS. .<.cscccstce 4.00 
WOld; ek See dete seanceseeeeacs. 3,564.00 
Dikecion. ciskscceancecs.: 715.5 
Travel 
WOUAN (e552 2c 2ecsexnnc och eae 715.50 
Per Diem 
Director <<.csssasecascé= 281.25 
MOL tacsncesshesnasensesesaemees 281.25 
Others 
SUPPIIES: So - sccexdiccasa= 128.39 
Comm./shipping ___---- 121.88 
Administrative costs _-. 418.00 
WO S05 ceesen. Sekeureetdadaesa 668.27 
Indirect Costs. ..sccsecs2cpeensscsaen 627.81 
Total “EXPENSES ooo ecw eee eek eet ee $ 8,897.48 


National Census of the Deaf 
Employee benefits 


lhsurance © 22ss=s22ee5_ = $ 14.09 
Puc 2-ssssetseauases 334.51 
POA, Scseecest noel ataseeeseee $ 348.60 
Payroll. ccsscasetusadannceciccassaste 6,868.62 
Per Gem cacd: 22222 cancuskascsuakeee 218.80 
FLOSTAGE! | oso sca2sseccne ee secdannnaae 251.78 
Professional services 
Consultants: -“eccecccsause 59.68 
Data processing -_----- 3,675.00 
SUPDINES” =-55ccenncscSeccecln te nee nus 159.11 
Telephone “wac-2. 22222 2eb cde aa 222.91 
AKANE) someon oc éateussasasasUe eee 2,000.62 
IndiTeCt COSIS” <.cncenssnscsenn= nee! 3,434.31 
motel, sweee2= chen secbeacnaee ce ee se $17,239.43 
World Federation of the Deaf 
Paynolh) =caceasvacanducrescasaasnence $1,076.84 
Susheenansceneseee tan 538.42 


Travel 
Postage 
Supplies 
Telephone 
Total 
Total Grant Expenses 


Halex House 


$ 2,188.05 
$35,087.00 


MONGAGE .. eat ite o ns ceeeeesk- seen $4,227.13 
WTS" SS ccaea set ts sssee cebece 710.85 
Repair and maintenance ___-____-- 959.52 
SUDDIIOST Gs asascauccciceseetecaaccecu ; 
Open House R 
TOI ” cacceteccsuccsansecsasaucwussacscesh $ 6,406.74 
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Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 


$1,000.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


$500 and over 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Robert DeVenny 
Kenneth Morganfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


$300 and over 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Linda L. Raymond 


$200 and over 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett 
Mrs. Marjorie Clere 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 
Paul W. Spevacek 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 


$100 and over 


Cheryl Alessi 

Martin Belsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
Simon J. Carmel 

Marjorie Culbertson 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Daisy D/’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Ausma L. Herbold 

Mildred M. Johnson 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 
Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne 

Frances M. Parsons 

Walter C. Rockwell 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad A. Stedrak 
Alice R. Wood 


$50 and over 
Harold Arntzen 
Albert G. Barnabei 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 
Patrick A. Graybill 
John W. Hammersmith 
Robert R. Letson 
William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 


Under $50 
Mrs. Janet Barber 
Delores Bushnog 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 
Sam Davis 
Mrs. Edythe Denning 
Loraine DiPietro 
Mrs. Sophie Easton 
Mrs. Glenn Ennis 
John W. Hammersmith 
Mrs. Peter Kensicki 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Medford W. Magill 
Ronald L. Miller 
Clarice M. Petrick 
Mrs. Janet Richard 
Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 


National Association of the Deaf 


New Members 


Mr wand MrssAlbert:.J:, Carr, 2-222 csese cee California 
Ted cB Mylite: 28.2 222c2.e2.2 District of Columbia 
INANCYS RAnUS). 2 so cccche esas ue Connecticut 
Joel -M:, Silberstein: .2-2.2.-2s5.2--.. South Carolina 
Banny: Sy se ee eee ee ee Maryland 
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Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega ‘Club’ Of ‘the’ Deat) <2. ioe ease fe cee et see ce ese de Alabama 
Phoenix Association of the ‘Beat? ine. iat. sco ye ree Arizona 
Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf __................._..-- California 
Colorado Springs Silent (Club: 22 ¢ ge-8 foe ae Sa ee ee See Colorado 
Silent, Athletic. Club-.of : Denver: <25 "202 Ue es es 3 SSeS Colorado 
Connecticut Association of the Deaf _.....................22.-22..--.- Connecticut 
Hartford: ‘Club of the: DeafInc: 22. ea ee Pt Connecticut 
Block :-G: Lettermens:'Cluby*.. 2. oF. ee cee a a District of Columbia 
Capital City Association of the Deaf _........_......_-.....- District of Columbia 
AUianta Club ofthe Dealt oo. teed. seed hot eo eae eee eee Georgia 
pouthtown: Club Of fhe Dear sn w2cccc occ ea ae oe eet ee ee ee Illinois 
Cedarioo Club. of fhe: Deak... oo. aioe ences ee ee eee Iowa 
Sioux. City Silent Club, ‘Ines = 20s eh oe ee eee eee lowa 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. _...............-.-..-- Kansas 
Wichita. Association ‘of the; (Deaf. 2. 22c2.0.255020e0be. 3-8 eee eee Kansas 
Maine Mission ‘for tie eat. a... cet kc cus oe cewas vee seceuneuee eee Maine 
Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 
Huines -Degt- Chibi Ween 5, a ST SMS. te ta eae Massachusetts 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing ...................._......._- Michigan 
Flint: Association. of the Dear, Im@:: < oc. 22 cele cse sec ciecstund canba bees Michigan 
Motor ‘City ‘Association: of the Deaf’ ........0......2202.2...000.- 222.23 Michigan 
Charles: Thonipson Memorial’ Walls. ~<si22-.<-es- secscneccecewes ote Minnesota 
Gule oast Silent “Chabon Se pc esos fon fee Mississippi 
Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ..._._._......___.._- Missouri 
Great Falls Public Library .....:-..:.:..2.-..-..-- ake saith passe etek Montana 
EAQGOHE WORE RU a Sie cca. sancti oe io ae 2 ee eu a oe Nebraska 
Omana Clap Of the eat ole oF 2 os ocean duce daniewcveuvaceseedleracaien Nebraska 
Delaware Valley Club: of the Deaf .........2..-.-222-2222-0-02242.8 New Jersey 
Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf ....... 22cc2-2..2s..0.22.222esceeccss New York 
Slaten Istane ‘Clipe DCA one ews esWs ace seve xak cobacdsiiescedsncicees New York 
Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc. _............_...-_...-.-- New York 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students __............---- New York 
New York Society for the-Desge 2.2 227. . coven oc ooo ec eee see 6 isccaecis New York 
inton.Weagie of the Deaf wine. 2. ois... oi odode sda cckaatensleeve-dues New York 
Cleveland ‘Association Gb thecDeat™ -uc2. ates. ccncceccedasiceudoassacdoasstet Ohio 
Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association __..__.............-..-2--2----- Ohio 
TOGO: DEA CWiDcs nts net ie ed oa cde ens ceenieezcaveeus otsassececsnges Ohio 
Portland Association Of ie, Deal 2.20: . 2. c2 seek «28S Zececnwtasic.dasese Oregon 
Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf ._.........-...-2.....-..... Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf .............-.........-.22.2... Pennsylvania 
Reading Association of the Deaf .......2-2-.2:---+-52--56-2di2ees Pennsylvania 
York: Association of the Deaf ....:.22.2.2.5..s<2s<225502sca0a822c2 Pennsylvania 
Providence Club for-the Deaf wc... -2s2 ces esccccscseceseusen ed. Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Alumni Association .................---- 255 Ma asacteene Rhode Island 
Greater Greenville Silents Club .................-..2.------------ South Carolina 
SOUP EETIOR: ANGIE ~icxne aon DIGs oe beaded a a a 8 5 ele elec a ole och Tennessee 
Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf ....._..._....-. Tennessee 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. ........_........----- Tennessee 
VST Ete CUE oS rgel (ap, | See el Se © ne oe ries Texas 
Dallas Association of the Dear s24o2. .. ecco eg oe Seee nceeece Texas 
Houston Association: Of the-Deak ssc J. o2p denn olde tee cde tae sowkevews Texas 
PUCHITIONU “Club, OF ING IGHE \ oboe cL ore os tes See eb Alecsbaswe'en Virginia 
Wheeling Association of the Deaf ..............-.--.--------------- West Virginia 
Puget Sound Association Ot Deal 2... ..2..cccop nce cccceneceuboncckveceus Washington 
Madison Association Of "hie: Deak <i. -. 22505555050 ccs cee sock een -ne Wisconsin 
Vancouver: Association. of the Deaf. 212.2222 26 -sseccecccacsesuecddswasees Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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GOVERNOR ANDERSON PROCLAIMS JUNIOR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF WEEK—Gov- 
ernor Wendell Anderson of Minnesota signs a proclamation for Junior National Association of the Deaf Week 


held May 8-12, 1972. Looking on are Mr. 


and Mrs. 


Melvin Carter, national associate directors, Marvin 


Evink of Benson, student advisor of the Minnesota School for the Deaf Chapter; Paul Mitchell of Rochester, 


chapter president; 


Caroline Fritz of Canada, president of Collegiate Chapter of the National Association 
of the Deaf at Technical Vocational Institute in St. Paul; 


Frederick C. Schreiber of Silver Spring, Md., 


Executive Secretary of the National Association of the Deaf, and Lloyd Moe of Duluth, president of the 


Minnesota Association of the Deaf. 


(Photo by Walter Wettschreck) 


Governor Wendell Anderson Proclaims Junior NAD Week 
By MARVIN EVINK 
Student Advisor, Minnesota JNAD Chapter 


The members of the Minnesota Chapter 
of the Junior National Association of the 
Deaf at the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
are proud to share the wonderful exper- 
iences they had when the governor of 
Minnesota, the Honorable Wendell Ander- 
son, signed a statewide proclamation for 
Junior National Association of the Deaf 
Week in the State of Minnesota. The ex- 
citing event occurred in St. Paul in the 


State Capitol on May 5, 1972. 

First of all, we had to make the plans. 
We asked representatives from different 
organizations to be with us. Three rep- 
resentatives from the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Mr. Lloyd Moe, 
president, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Al- 
len; one representative of National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Mr. Frederick C. 
Schreiber; five representatives from Col- 


BOUND VOLUME XxXill 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXIII (Sept. 1970- 
July-Aug. 1971) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 


PLAN 1: 


PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. 


The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. 


gold on the cover. 


Subscribers furnish their own magazines. 


Price $6.00 per volume. 


Price $9.50 per volume. 


Purchaser’s name lettered in 


We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 


Orders and inquiries should be sent to... 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue “ 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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Kenneth V. Shaffer, JOA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


nior National Association of the Deaf 


Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today: 


legiate National Association of the Deaf 
at the Technical Vocational Institute, Caro- 
line Fritz, Larry Geizlser, Diane Kayster, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Bob Lauritsen; one 
representative from our Public Welfare 
Department, Mr. John Buzzel; one repre- 
sentative from our school administration, 
Mr. Albert Esterline, principal: one rep- 
resentative of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Mrs. Lee Katz; 
and 10 representatives from our local 
chapter, (old and new officers) Steve 
Brunelle, Debra Carlson, Danny Chellin, 
Jeanette Schmidt, Arlene Kersting, Mar- 
vin Evink, Paul Mitchell, Linda Meier, 
Debra Theobald, David Guenther and 
Mike Cashman. Two advisors of our local 
chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Carter, were 
present to witness the signing of the 
proclamation. 


We left for St. Paul to sign the procla- 
mation the morning of May 5. At the 
capitol, there were people ready to take 
pictures and the television newsmen were 
present. We were nervous and excited to 
meet Governor Anderson. We had many 
pictures taken and we were introduced to 
our governor. After the signing, Paul 
Mitchell, president of our local chapter, 
made a presentation our school publica- 
tion, The Champion, and a letter opener 
with our organization’s emblem on it to 
Governor Anderson. 

We will never forget this big day to 
sign our first statewide proclamation. Our 
news and pictures were publicized to all 
over the hometowns of our members in 
Minnesota and we were proud of them. 
We also saw ourselves on television news 
and it was reported the signing appeared 
on “Today’s Show’ in the South Dakota 
area. 


| Obituaries | 


ALMO, Rev. George—A retired deaf 
Episcopal minister to the deaf, Rev. Almo 
died in Sun City, Ariz., on May 20. A 
native of Sweden, he came to the United 
States in 1932. For many years he was 
a missionary to the deaf in West Virginia 
and later in Ohio, making Columbus his 
headquarters. Besides his wife, Katherine, 
the Rev. Almo-is survived by a brother 
in Sweden. 


NESGOOD, John W.—A resident of Mas- 
peth, Long Island, N. Y., and a graduate 
of the old Fanwood School for the Deaf, 
Mr. Nesgood died on April 12, 1972, 
at the age of 75 after a long illness. He 
is survived by his wife, Clara Tatre Nes- 
good, a graduate of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf. His ashes were taken to 
Minnesota for burial. 
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Fifteen Deaf Trainees Complete Chrysler Course 


Friday, May 18, was graduation day in 
Detroit for 15 young men from a special 
36-week training program operated by 
Chrysler Corporation with two state 
agencies. And Monday was an even big- 
ger day for the individuals. 


On Monday the graduates, all hearing 
impaired, began jobs as automobile body 
repairmen with Chrysler-Plymouth and 
Dodge dealers in the Greater Detroit 
area. 


Working closely with Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission (MESC) and 


the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
(VRS) of the Michigan Department of 
Education, Chrysler training officials 


established what is believed to be the 
first training program in the country to 
provide successfully deaf individua's with 
the skills necessary to become auto body 
repairmen. 


“These young men have drive you 
just wouldn’t believe,’ commented Donald 
Maxwell, manager of Technical Educa- 
tion for Chrysler Institute. ‘‘They were 
so highly motivated that you almost had 
to force them to go home at night.” 


For 30 weeks the trainees worked eight- 
hour days at the corporation’s Hoover 
Road Training Center learning to repair 
damaged vehicles. For the last six weeks 
they learned, and actually accomplished, 
the fine details of painting vehicles after 
the damage was repaired. 


During the last week, Maxwell explained, 
the trainees spent three days working in 
dealership body repair shops to get a 
feeling of what actually happens. 


“We had trouble getting them back from 
this on-the-job portion of the program,” 
he explained. ‘“‘Every individual in the 
program has a job starting Monday morn- 
ing.”’ 

But they have more than a job, Max- 
well continued. 

“For the first time in their lives they 


all. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Start your vacation the moment you step into the hotel. 


have a chance to make a meaningful con- 
tribution. They are needed and have the 
skills to compete successfully in the real 
world of work. 


“They had been written off by society 
because they couldn’t communicate like 
everyone else. The real proof of this pro- 
gram is coming Monday morning when 
they start good jobs with a solid future,”’ 
he continued. 


The instructor for the 36-week pro- 
gram, Al Kozlowski, will visit and work 
with the new jobholders during the next 
three months to help solve any problems 
that may arise. 


He and the three interpreters who 
worked with him during the program have 
worked with the service people in the 
dealerships where the young men will be 
working to explain how to handle com- 
munication problems. 


“The service people know what to ex- 
pect and how to cope with the normal 
communications problems,’ Maxwell ex- 
plained. “This is something we _ built 
right into the training program to keep 
it from failing.”’ 


Maxwell explained that there is a short- 
age of qualified auto body repairmen and 
the 15 newly trained individuals have 
not even put a dent in filling that need. 


““‘We had planned to place some of the 
men in dealerships selling Chrysler-built 
vehicles, some with competitors and some 
with independent shops. But once our 
dealers saw the quality of work being 
accomplished during the three days of on- 
the-job training they hired them right 
away,” Maxwell said. 


The young men were presented with 
certificates from the Chrysler Institute, 
which handles all Chrysler training from 
master’s degrees to disadvantaged train- 
ing, at a special lunch at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 7400 Bernice, Center Line. 


A Wavy Convention ...A Vacation at the Seashore! 


AT ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


IS WAITING FOR YOU! 


AT THE N.C.J.D. CONVENTION 


Your host, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF JEWISH DEAF, has arranged for your enjoyment, convenience 
and the protection of your pocketbook, with reception, general meetings, Ice Capades and Midnight Dinner, 
Banquet, ‘Miss NCJD” Beauty Contest, Entertainment, Grand Ball, Boardwalk and beach pleasures, as 
well as other sideline surprises! 


ADULT COMBO TICKET—$40.00 


HEADQUARTERS: The Shelburne Hotel; 22nd & Michigan on Boardwalk. Within easy access to all points 
and amusements. Parking available. Special low room rates for registrants. This Convention is open to 


You’‘ll be glad. you did! Send check and for information, write to Ernest Schuster, Publicity, 4703 Naples 
Avenue, Beltsville, Md. 20705. 


AUGUST 23-27, 1972 


YOUTH COMBO TICKET—$30.00 


Don’t waste time in lines. 


Colorado... 


Keith Bowers has changed jobs. He 
is no longer with the Rocky Mountain 
News and is now with Publishers Press. 


The parents of Robert and Tom Mow 
have moved to Denver from Omaha and 
are now happily settled here. Tom and 
Robert had been living in an apartment, 
but are vacating it soon—Tom to live 
with his parents while Robert plans to 
get married in the near future. 


Mrs. Mary Heinrich’s son, Walter E. 
Heinrichs of Tucson, Ariz., graduate of 
the Colorado School of Mines, Class of 
1946, was invited to attend the dedication 
of Green Center, donated by Cecil and 
Ida Green of Texas, on April 13 at the 
campus in Golden. Walter was one of 
the donors and gave a talk at the school. 


Mrs. Edith Kemp celebrated her 85th 
birthday recently at the Heritage House 
Nursing Home in Denver where she and 
her husband Elmo now live. Elmo is 
probably the oldest deaf person in Denver 
at age 88. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hoffmann and son, 
Vincent, have returned from a two-week 
auto trip which took them to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where they visited friends. 
On the return trip they stopped in Ten- 
nessee to visit Mrs. Hoffmann’s parents. 


Robert Works underwent 6% hours of 
heart surgery last March. He is re- 
cuperating at home now. 


The Herbert Votaws were surprised 
with a 20th wedding anniversary party at 
the Lamplighter Denver Clubhouse on 
April 16. The Ernest Hoffmanns had in- 
vited Herb and Harriett to their mobile 
home for dinner and then on the pretense 
of showing them the clubhouse complete 
with swimming pool, they walked into the 
clubhouse to find it full of friends and 
relatives waiting for them. The wedding 
cake was created by Mrs. Mary Ann 
Ferguson. Instead of the traditional 
money-tree, Miss Elaine McHowell created 
a locomotive and two cars to hold the 
cash gifts and cards. 


PRE-REGISTER! 


TN “ALD DILNVILV 
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SPORTING AROUND 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


7530 HAMPTON AVE. #303, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90046 


MVP On 23rd Deaf Prep All-American Team; Tennessee Rebounds From 1-24 Last Year 
To Sparkling 18-9 This Year and Rates Team Of Year Honor. Its Likeable Cage Mentor 


Dave Bailey Is Coach Of Year. 


Rhode Island won 23 and lost 6. 

Texas won 21 and lost 7. 

North Dakota won 20 and lost 6. 

Tennessee won 18 and lost 9. 

These were the outstanding records of 
the 1971-72 deaf prep cage campaign. 
Other schools having winning or 50-50 
seasons were ... Maryland (9-9), Maine 
(16-5), Rochester (11-9), Mt. Airy (12-12), 
Mystic (12-12), Horace Mann (15-4), Lex- 
ington (12-11), St. John’s (12-7), Wiscon- 
sin (10-9), Missouri (12-9), Nebraska (10-6), 
Alabama (9-7), Colorado (16-5) and Idaho 
(13-12). 

If we are to choose the Team of the 
Year, it has to be the five representing 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf in 
Knoxville. 

In many people’s opinions, North Caro- 
lino had the best team in the Mason- 
Dixon circle, Alabama second best and 
Tennessee ranking third. However, over- 
all, we would say that Tennessee had the 
most fundamental team of all, and was a 
TEAM and not an individual star. When 
a player was out the others picked up 
the slack. While Tennessee didn’t have 
the physical height or weight, it made 
up for it with teamwork and hustle. So 
in our opinion the Tennessee Vikings, 
coached by Dave Bailey, is the Team of 
the Year in the nation for the 1971-72 
season, and that likeable Dave is the 
Coach of the Year. 

A 5-10, 165-pound senior, Jerry Blanton, 
was the most dependable player of Ten- 
nessee all year. He never had a bad 
game. He was a very good rebounder 
and defensive player as well as the lead- 
ing scorer on the team. 

To our surprise Jerry was overlooked 
in the all-tournament selection in the M-D. 
In our opinion he should have been se- 
lected as he was the MVP on the TSD 
quintet. 

* * * 
Blehm Listed Among Top Ten High School 
Cagers in North Dakota As Henry Brenner 
Guided NDSD To Outstanding Cage Season 

North Dakota School for the Deaf bas- 
ketball coach Henry Brenner was involved 
in a “storybook type of thing’ during the 
1971-72 Class B high school cage cam- 
paign. 

Brenner guided his Bulldogs to a glitter- 
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ing 20-6 season record, a mark which in- 
cluded the District 14 Class B basketball 
championship—first ever at NDSD—and 
a runnerup finish in the Region IV Bas- 
ketball Tournament at New Rockford. 

Guiding a group of superbly-conditioned 
handicapped athletes through a winning 
season in high school athletics is, in fact, 
a remarkable achievement. Since the in- 
ception of the Steve Blehm era at the 
school, remarkable things have been hap- 
pening at Devils Lake. 

Blehm, the most potent scoring ma- 
chine in the history of North Dakota high 
school athletics, has been the principal 
reason why the Bulldogs have won 40 of 
49 games during the past two cage sea- 
sons. 

For Brenner, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island where he excelled 
in football, the past season has to rank 
as the most remarkable of his 15 coach- 
ing seasons at NDSD. 

Last year he coached Steve Blehm into 
the single game scoring record holder in 
the state of North Dakota with an in- 


<a 


TOP TEAM OF 197 
basketball. 


Team of the Year. 
Fred Merriweather, William Sangster, 
Charles Browning, Ronald Bell, Jerry Blanton, 
Whaley-and Mike Slater (assistant coach). 


972—These Vikings gave the Tennessee School for the Deaf an outstanding year in 
They were able to improve from a 1-24 record last year to a school-equaling record of 18-9 
this year and copped the Mason-Dixon deaf prep tournament crown. 
The players from left to right: 
Larry Jones (manager). 

Kenneth Beasley, 


credible 85 point production against 
Hampden High. That resulted in a 20-3 
season record and a runnerup finish in 
District 14. 

During the past season, Brenner de- 
veloped two additional scoring threats to 
complement Blehm and it resulted in the 
most. successful basketball season ever 
at the Devils Lake school. 

Carl Brien and LeRoy Ziegler developed 
into blossoming outside shooters this past 
season and worked successfully in taking 
some pressure off Blehm. Brien averaged 
14 points per game and Ziegler hit at a 
10.6 per game clip, both marked increases 
over their past productions. 

“This was undoubtedly our best season 
here,’ said Henry, a modest man despite 
his athletic accomplishments. 

The season began last December with a 
shocking 70-62 loss to lowly Alsen, some- 
thing that just wasn’t supposed to hap- 
pen. Following that loss, the Bulldogs 


rattled off seven straight wins until an- 
other lowly contingent, Oberon High, up- 
set the Bulldogs, 76-75, in overtime. 


And this TSD squad was tabbed the 
Kneeling—Ernie McKnatt (manager), Don Stewart, 
Standing—David Bailey (head coach), 
Steve Harrison, Larry Belle, Marion 
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NORTH DAKOTA STANDOUTS—One junior and three seniors were members of a gallant injury-plagued band of Brenner-led North Dakota School baskethallers 


\ lh 


who turned in brilliant performances in District 14 action to take the top spot; then played an inspired game to beat favored Esmond High in regional play 


before succumbing to Fessenden>High in the title game. 
won the hearts of the fans and were labeled “the darlings of the tournament.” 


LeRoy Ziegier (45). 
our choice as the Deaf Prep Cager of the Year. 
of 37.2 points a game. 


Then came a loss to St. Mary’s in the 
Ramsey County Tournament at Edmore. 
The Bulldogs lost two of their final three 
season games, to perennial district pow- 
ers Leeds High and Lakota High prior to 
entering the District Tournament. 

The Bulldogs then advanced to within 
one game of the North Dakota State Class 
B_ basketball tournament before bowing 
to eventual Region IV champion, Fessen- 
den High. In the district meet scoring 
whiz Steve Blehm netted 34 points to lead 
NDSD to a thrilling 68-66 win over War- 
wick High and its first-ever district crown, 
and that was on Saturday evening, March 
4, 1972, at the Devils Lake High School 
gymnasium before a crowd of 2,000 peo- 
ple. NDSD advanced through the District 
14 play by walloping lowly Tolna High, 
92-65, Monday night and whipped per- 
sistent Michigan High, 84-76, in Friday 
night’s semifinals. In the Region IV meet 
high-scoring Steve Blehm netted 40 points 
to lead: NDSD to a 66-55 win over Esmond 
High, but the courageous NDSD was over- 
powered by tall and talented Fessenden 
High, 69-54, in the finals for the regional 
title. In those five tournament games 
Blehm scored a total of 183 points for an 
average of 36.6 points per game. 

Brenner finds himself in somewhat of 
an unusual situation next season. Three 
of his starting five from this year will 
become ineligible midway through next 
season, due to age. LeRoy Ziegler will 
be ineligible after one game of next 
year’s Ramsey County Tournament and 
Carl Brien, Stephen Reynolds and James 
Egeland will become ineligible next Feb- 
ruary. Only two starters will finish the 
season, Blehm and center Bruce Kohl. 

Some noteworthy facts about Blehm 
make him a welcome returnee. 

Steve totaled 967 points during the past 
season for an average of 37.2 per game. 
He grabbed 383 rebounds for an average 
of 14.7 per contest and ied the team in 
field goal percentage with 49 percent 
and free throw percentage with a 74 per- 
cent effort. He made 364 of 738 field goal 
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Left to right: 


attempts and 239 of 320 free throws, had 
53 assists and was credited with 53 
stolen passes on defense. 

Replacements will have to be found 
for the other three, but there will always 
be a place for Blehm’s efforts. 

Only a junior, the 6-foot Blehm hiked 
his lifetime total to 2,852 points. All he 
needs is to score 1,148 points next year 
so as to become the second deaf prep- 
ster to hit the 4,000 mark. Last year 
Bennie Fuller of the Arkansas Schoo! for 
the Deaf ended his brilliant four-year 
career with a total of 4,595 points, a four- 
year average of 39.2. Steve Blehm has 
a 40.1 average per game for three sea- 
sons. 

And Blehm became the first NOSD 
cager in the long colorful history of the 
school athletics to be picked on the 10- 
man all-state high school basketball team 
for 1971-72. 

And this most prolific scorer in the 
history of North Dakota high schoo! bas- 
ketball is our choice as the Deaf Prep 
Cager of the Year for 1971-72. 

Other top deaf prep cagers averaging 
at least 20 points per game this year 
were ... Frank Tobeck of Florida, 26.3; 
Larry Coleman of Texas, 26.1; Scott Rus- 
sell of Utah, 27.6; Dennis Vance of Ne- 
braska, 24.9; James Frost of Mississippi, 
24.9; Joe Amell of Horace Mann, 23.7; 
Larry Johnson of Maryland, 23.5; James 
Ennis of West Virginia, 21.5: Gary Wash- 
ington of Colorado, 21.5; Gordon Bartens 
of West Virginia, 21.6; Bobby Parker of 
South Carolina, 21.3; David Howell of 
Arkansas, 21.3; David Ruberry of Kansas, 
20.8; and Mike Crago of South Dakota, 
20.3. 

After having averaged 21 points a game, 
Ricky Ballinger of Mt. Airy injured his 
thumb and missed the last eight games 
of the season and was out for the ESDAA 
tournament. 


IT’S SAME OLD STORY 
Now for the anual tournament talk... 


Having recorded the results of the 
Mason-Dixon deaf prep cagefest and the 


In the regional, the junior and the three seniors showed such true grit and sportsmanship that they 
Steve Blehm (35) Steve Reynolds (41) Carl Brien (43) and 
Blehm, the most prolific scorer in North Dakota high school basketball history, was listed among the top ten cagers in the state and is 
Only a junior, the 6-foot Blehm hiked his lifetime total to 2,852 points with 957 points this year, an average 


He owns the state single-game scoring record with an &85-point effort a year ago. NDSD was 20-6 for the season. 


revival of the Central States deaf prep 
meet in THE DEAF AMERICAN in the 
April issue, we will now tell you about 
the results of the other tournaments. 

Since 1967 the winner of the Class A of 
the Eastern States School for the Deaf 
Basketball Tournament has been either 
the St. Mary’s School for the Deaf of 
Buffalo, N.Y., or the Marie H. Katzen- 
bach School for the Deaf of West Trenton, 
N.J. 

It was St. Mary’s in 1967 and again in 
1968. New Jersey won the title in 1969 
and repeated as champion in 1970. Last 
year St. Mary’s was the winner, and 
New Jersey copped the 40th chapter held 
at Romney, West Virginia, February 17- 
18-19, 1972. 

And what a nice farewell gift for Jim 
Dey, New Jersey’s coach, who is retiring 
this month, after having served as ath- 
letic coach for 40 years, 36 at New Jersey 
and 4 at Florida. 

Jim had a very sound, solid team that 
went all the way in the tournament. This 
meet, however, was not as strong as usual 
and with Ricky Ballinger injured, Mt. Airy 
was reduced from a strong contender for 
the championship to one which had to 
hope for three strong games that it did 
not get. But the Jersey team deserved 
the role of champion because of its fine 
team play. 

Results of the 40th ESDAA tourney: 

St. Mary’s 65, Maryland 58 

American 58, Fanwood 35 

Mt. Airy 54, West Virginia 49 

Maryland 58, Fanwood 48 

St. Mary’s 42, American 25 

New Jersey 66, Mt. Airy 55 

West Virginia 56, Maryland 55 
place) 

Mt. Airy 46, American 41 (3rd place) 

New Jersey 38, St. Mary’s 36 (cham- 
pionship) 

The all-tournament first team... 

Robert Reiser, 6-2, from New Jersey. 
He was an excellent shooter and played 
tough defense and rebounds with the best. 

Steve Nover, 6-6, from St. Mary’s. He 
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was a fine offensive player and rebounder. 
He used his height to excellent advantage 
while attacking the offensive board. He 
had a bad game against New Jersey but 
still was better than most and he deserved 
this honor. 

Jerry Ferris, 6-0, from St. Mary’s. He 
was an all-around player and an excellent 
shooter. He could do anything well and 
was exceptionally quick on his feet and 
had quick hands to steal balls on the 
press that his team used to perfection. 


Larry Johnson, 5-10, from Maryland. 
He was the best guard on the floor from 
any of the teams. He could dribble and 
score and defend. He was the top scorer 
of the tournament with 72 points, a 24.0 
per game average. 


Mike Stewart, 5-8, from New Jersey. 
He was the reason that New Jersey won 
the championship. He was the guard that 
brought the ball up court and delivered 
it to the big guys up front. He rarely 
made a mistake and had very few turn- 
overs. He was super cool during the en- 
tire tournament and he will be heard 
from next year because he is only 16 
years old. 


For the second all-tournament team: 
Ernie Goodis (6-0) of New Jersey, Mike 
Hurst (5-9) of Mt. Airy, James Colston 
(6-3) of Mt. Airy, Mark Myers (6-5) of 
St. Mary’s and Willis Cook (6-1) of West 
Virginia. 

Rochester School for the Deaf won a 
school for the deaf basketball tournament 
for the first time in the history of the 
school when it copped the Eastern Class B 
deaf prep meet held at Jackson Heights, 
N.Y., February 10-12, 1972. 


The host Lexington School for the Deaf, 
after upsetting favored Rhode Island in 
the semifinals, encountered a series of 
unfortunate injuries but still managed to 
offer stiff opposition before bowing to 
Rochester, 46-43, in the title game. 

David Kaplan, Lexington’s expert out- 
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CHAMPIONS AT LAST—Rochester School for the Deaf, for the first time in the history of the school, 
Standing, left to right: Ed Niedzialek (coach), Richie 
Fisher, Tom Riggs, Craig Eaton, Bill Palmer, Berchard Fisher, Ernie Stermer. 


captured the 1972 Eastern Deaf Prep Class B meet. 


Kneeling: Ernesto Ayala, 


Tim Kenney, John Monaco, Rick Smith, Bill Scott and Hal Cook (manager). 


side shooter, was unable to play in the 
final game because of a badly twisted 
ankle that was sustained in the Rhode 
Island victory. Richard Greene, another 
dependable player, and James Hinchcliffe, 
a 6-3 soph reserve, were injured in the 
finals. 

Lexington gave away considerable 
height, but managed to hold a one-point 
lead in the championship game with three 
minutes remaining. Tom Galterio of Lex- 
ington missed a layup with 20 seconds left 
and Tim Kenny sewed up the verdict by 
connecting on two free throws for Roches- 
ter with two seconds to play. 

Results of all games played 
Easterh Class B were as follows: 

Mystic 70, Austine 53 

Rochester 52, Rome 37 

Rhode Island 69, Mill Neck 39 

Lexington 77, Maine 47 


in the 


The Firebirds of WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF captured the revived Central States School for 


the Deaf basketball tournament championship. Standing, from left to right: Mike Mugavero, Lou Volpin- 
testa, Superintendent Kenneth Mangan of the Illinois School for the Deaf, Dean Smith, Lenny Fromholtz, 


Terry Adams, Pat Gill, Tom Armato, Randy Suhr, Alexander Rubiano (coach). 
Kenneth Hewitt, David Budzinski (manager), John Damrow (manager and statistician). 


Kneeling: Jac Dudersdorf, 
NOTE: _ Illinois 


will again host the next CSSD cagefest, December 15-16, 1972. 
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Rome 69, Austine 42 

Maine 55, Mill Neck 44 

Rochester 51, Mystic 44 

Lexington 77, Rhode Island 61 

Austine 62, Mill Neck 59 (7th place) 

Rome 60, Maine 58 (overtime) 
place) 

Rhode Island 57, Mystic 44 (3rd place) 

Rochester 46, Lexington 43 (champion- 
ship) 

Greg Nunez and Tom Galterio, both of 
Lexington, Tim Kenny of Rochester, John 
Confreda of Rhode Island and Paul Gay- 
nor of Mystic were named to the Class B 
all-tournament first team. 

Selected for the second all-star team 
were Rick Smith (6-1) of Rochester, Phil 
Frazier of Rome, Jim Rossi of Mill 
Neck, and Ed Klimaszewski (6-1) and 
Charles Lamothe, both of Rhode Island. 
THE BETTER TEAM FINALLY WINS 
ONE — the BIG ONE 

Well, Sam Snead will never win a U.S. 
Open. 

Germany will never win a World War. 

A Barrymore will never win an Oscar. 
Liz Taylor will never win the Atlantic 
City beauty pageant. William Jennings 
Bryan will never be President, nor will 
Tom Dewey. The Titanic will never dock. 

The Confederacy will never rise again. 
Dempsey will never beat Tunney. 

But the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf Roosters finally won the champion- 
ship of the New England Schools for the 
Deaf basketball tournament. 

A historical injustice has been righted. 
We don’t know whether virtue has tri- 
umphed. But virtuosity has, ‘‘May the 
better team win’’ has had a hollow sound 
to it for too many years. 

The R.I. Roosters, coached by Jim 
Cooney, finally won the Big One, since 
the first NE deaf prep cagefest was 
started in 1964, .and were the bridesmaids 
for three of the last four years. 

Results of NE games which took place 
at Salem, Mass., State College, March 
9-11, 1972: 


(5th 
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Beverly 51, New Hampshire 39 
Mystic 73, Boston 38 

Rhode Island 83, Austine 32 
Clarke 61, Maine 43 

Horace Mann 77, Beverly 47 


Maine 39, Austine 28 
Boston beat New Hampshire 
Maine 63, Beverly 45 


Rhode Island 54, Mystic 50 
Clarke 54, Horace Mann 52 


Maine 48, Boston 45 (5th place) 

Mystic 55, Horace Mann 54 (3rd place) 

Rhode Island 48, Clarke 39 (champion- 
ship) 


The New England champion had three 
all tourney picks in Ed Klimazewski, 
Chuck. Lamothe and John Confreda. Mys- 
tic, too, had three players who were chosen 
for the all-star squad, Jimmy Turner, 
Paul, Gaynor and Joe Caputo. Joe Mazzu 
from Clarke, Davis Goodine of the Gov- 
ernor Baxter School for’the Deaf of Port- 
land, Maine, Jimmy Morris and Joe 
Amell, both of Horace Mann, rounded 
out the 10-man all-tourney squad. 

Results of some important deaf prep 
interscholastic contests during the regu- 
lar season: 


American 69, Mystic 52 
American 44, Rhode Island 42 
Rhode Island 61, Rochester 47 
St. Mary’s 72, Rochester 50 
Maryland 84, Hampton 56 
Maryland 80, Western Pa. 59 
Maryland 86, Western Pa. 85 
Virginia 66, Maryland 49 
Virginia 65, Maryland 63 
West Virginia 62, Virginia 52 
Virginia 41, West Virginia 39 
Fanwood 63, Lexington 43 
Missouri 72, Illinois 37 
Kansas 60, Illinois 29 

Indiana 70, Illinois 41 
Indiana 54, Kentucky 51 
Kentucky 61, St. Rita 31 
Indiana 81, St. Rita 51 
Indiana 78, St. Rita 63 

Ohio 72, St. Rita 35 

Ohio 75, St. Rita 52 

Ohio 83, Indiana 62 

Kansas 52, Iowa 38 

Nebraska 68, Kansas 52 
Kansas 65, Nebraska 31 
Nebraska 61, Iowa 33 
Nebraska 61, Jowa 34 
Missouri 44, Kansas 43 


Missouri 56, Kansas 53 (overtime) 


NAD POSTCONVENTION TOUR 


July 9-12, 1972 
DISNEY WORLD 


Orlando, Florida 


The proposed postconvention tour to Freeport, Bahamas, has been can- 
celled—due to the tour agency’s insisting that it be limited to 38 hours instead 


Arkansas 75, Oklahoma 67 

Mississippi 90, Arkansas 82 

Colorado 69, New Mexico 62 

New Mexico 60, Arizona 54 

Riverside 61, Arizona 39 

Riverside 73, Berkeley 71 

Washington 71, Oregon 33 

Washington 71, Oregon 57 

After finishing the 1971-72 season with 
a 21-7 record the Texas School for the 
Deaf Rangers will be remembered as one 
of the best in a long line of outstanding 
TSD basketball teams. Playing a diffi- 
cult schedule composed mainly of larger 
schools makes their record doubly im- 
pressive. Several Ranger wins came at 
the expense of teams that went on to 
become district champions. 

The Rangers brought home _ trophies 
in two of the three tournaments they en- 
tered, all involving larger schools. Par- 


, | 
SCOTT RUSSELL led the whole state of Utah in 
scoring this year. The Utah School for the Deaf 


star had a 27.6 points per game average and was 
picked on the All-State first team. 


of three days and two night provided for in the agreement. The tour to DISNEY 
WORLD is being expanded. 


Bus fare from Miami Beach to Orlando to $9.10 one way. Fifty rooms have 
been reserved at the Hilton Inn West, Orlando, and reservations are now being 
accepted. Rates: Single, $16; double, $22; twins (two doubles), $25. 


Discount coupons to DISNEY WORLD will be available for those register- 
ing at the convention. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below: 


MR, WILLIS MANN 

National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 90910 


Will need transportation from Miami Beach to Orlando. 
Will need transportation from inn to DISNEY WORLD daily. 


Number of hotel rooms required. 


Single M—— Double —— Twins 


FRANK TOBECK, 6-1 junior forward of the Florida 
School for the Deaf Dragons, was the top scorer 
in the 20th Mason-Dixon deaf prep cagefest when 
he garnered 30, 25, 31 and 32 points in four games 
for a total of 118 points, a 29.5 per game average. 
And he finished the 1971-72 campaign with a 26.3 
per game effort. 
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These Roosters finally won the BIG ONE for the Rhode Island School for the Deaf when they took the 
New England School for the Deaf tournament title for the first time since the meet started in 1964. _ The 
Rhode Islanders, coached by Jim Cooney, were 23-6 for the season. The Roosters from left to right: Front 
row—Jock Ferreira, Manuel Rodriques, Hansel Germond, Richard Perry, Allen Bradley. Middle row— 
Robert DeCosta, William Lovick, Muccino, David DiDonato, John Soares. Rear row—Robert Gomes (6-1, 195), 
Chuck Lamothe, John Confedra, Pau! Tomasian and Ed Klimaszewski (6-1, 190). 
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An Announcement 


We have moved our sales office to a more centralized location where we will 
continue to serve our many customers in the West more efficiently. The en- 
gineering facilities will remain in Ossining, N. Y., and the warehouse and ship- 
ping will continue from Putnam Valley, N. Y. Please note our new address. 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 
229 29th Street 
Boulder, Colorado 80303 


AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
FOR THE DEAF 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


OUR NEW CLOCK. 


Luminous dial 
Built-in flasher 
Sweep-second hand 
On-off switch 
Outlet in back 
Just plug if in. 


PRICE $13.50 Baby-Cry Signals 
Our Own New 
VIBRALITE 


(Capacity 800 watts) 
Made and serviced by us. 


“THE DIALITE” 


FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


OUR OTHER APPLIANCES: 


NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BUZZER 
AIR-COOLED BED VIBRATOR : Ye 


oe 
x, 


2a 


“WE PAY THE POSTAGE” 


Write us what you need. 
We will gladly send you our brochures, 
order blank and self-addressed envelope. 


TTY-PHONE 516-293-1695 
Voice: 516-293-5041 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


JUNE, 1972 


Due to the large demand for our 
baby-cry and doorbell signals, 
please order well in advance of 
the date you will need one. 


229 29th Street 
BOULDER, COLORADO 80303. 


ticularly impressive was a 94-58 tourna- 
ment win over Mission, Texas, a 4A 
(highest class) school. In games against 
schools of similar size victory margins 
often approached 50 or more points. Only 
an unfortunate Texas rule _ prohibiting 
special schools from joining a _ confer- 
ence kept the Rangers from being a strong 
contender for the state championship. 


Especially impressive for the Rangers 
in this year’s sparkling season was a 5-11 
forward, Larry Coleman. As fine a high 
school shooter as you will see, Coleman 
averaged 26 points per game and passed 
the 40 mark on three occasions. Cole- 
man’s defensive play was equally im- 
pressive as opposing guards, who were 
forced to bring the ball down court 
against his one-man press, will testify. 


No All-American deaf prep team could be complete 
without Dennis Vance. 
four-year career at the Nebraska School 
Deaf with a 24.9 scoring average. 
has always impressed his coach, Ed Reitz. 
is 6-3 and weighs 180 pounds. 


He completed his brilliant 
for the 
His physique 
Vance 


LARRY JOHNSON of the Maryland School for the 
Deaf made the Eastern Deaf Prep Class A all-four- 
nament first team. He is a fine sprinter and will 
go to Morganton, N.C., this month to try out for 
the USA squad for the Maimo Games. 
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RANGER STANDOUTS—These three fine cagers were the main reason why Texas School for the Deaf 


posted a sparkling 21-7 record and eighth straight winning season. 
In the leff corner is Charles Clay, a 6-3 senior and in 


senior, who had a 26.1 scoring average this year. 
the right corner Aaron Black, a junior. 


An excellent jumper, Larry grabbed more 
than his share of rebounds. He was 
named to two all-tournament teams and 
might well be the finest high school play- 
er in the Central Texas area. No deaf 
All-American team could be complete 
without Larry Coleman on it. 

Two other players who were instru- 
mental in the Rangers’ success were 
Aaron Black and Charles Clay. Black, 
a 5-10 guard, is the best rebounder for 
his size that Coach Prentis Ming has seen 
in many years. He continually out-re- 
bounds players as tall as 6-7 and was not 
outjumped all season. Aaron is also a 
superb dribbler and ballhandler and was 
named to one of the all-tournament teams. 


Charles Clay, a 6-3 center, was the 
third outstanding player on the squad. 
Displaying fine moves and a good shoot- 
in touch in the 6 to 12-foot range, Charles 
was able to score regularly even though 
he was usually outsized by his opponent. 
Another fine rebounder, Clay was _ re- 
sponsible for starting many fast breaks 
with outlet passes to Coleman or Black. 
While Larry Coleman might be the best 
basketball player in the area, two of his 
teammates, Charles Clay and Aaron 
Black, could well challenge this state- 
ment. 

And it was the eighth straight winning 
season fer the Texas Rangers with an 
overall record of 147 wins and 58 losses. 


P.S. Missouri’s junior varsity had a 
perfect season at 19-0, extending its win- 
ning streak to 27 games. This is the first 
time in the history of the school any bas- 
ketball team had a perfect record. The 
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In the middie is Larry Coleman, a 


MSD JV was coached by Bob Alexander. 

Idaho School for the Deaf Redskins, 
coached by Ed Born, was the Surprise 
Team of the Year and should bear watch- 
ing the next two years. They enjoyed 
the most successful season in 16 years, 
being runnerup in District 5 A-4 Confer- 
ence. 


MEDICAL TECHNICIAN—Kathleen M. Froning al- 
ways wanted to be a nurse, but because she was 
bern deat, she knew she would never be accepted 
into that eccupation. Kathy turned to what she con- 
sidered to be the next best thing. This month she 
graduated at the top of her class in the medical 
laboratory technicians program at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Kathy, 24, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. P. Froning, Oakland, Calif. She will be 
awarded an associate degree in technical science, 
which will qualify her to perform laboratory tests 
in a clinic, doctor’s office or hospital. 


Kathy tried to seek an education near home, but 
found that many hospitals and medical centers were 
reluctant to train a deaf person. So she traveled 
across the country to NTID. She will be among 
the first class of NTID students to graduate in the 
medical laboratory technicians program, since NTID 
opened its doors four years ago. 


For the first time last summer, NTID was able to 
convince a number of hospitals to take on the 
students for 10 weeks to give them on-the-job ex- 
perience. And Kathy proved herself fo be extremely 
capable, according to her supervisor at a Rochest:r 
hospital. Kathy, who has been a dean’s list student 
every quarter, graduated with Honors. She plans 
to get married in August and has lined up a po- 
tential job with a hospital in Topeka, Kans., where 
she and her future husband will live. She is a 
graduate of Fremont High School. 
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Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


ome 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 


* 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 


Over $6,000,000.00 


DON’T DELAY . 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 


A sound organization with a greai past 
and a still greater future 


. . JOIN TODAY! 
For information and application blanks, write to 
HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 603062 
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Certificates in Force 


Over $10,000,000.00 
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23rd Annual 
DEAF PREP ALL AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


First Team 


Name and School Age 
Steve Blehm, North Dakota _______- 18 
James Green, Jr., North Carolina __19 
Frank Tobeck, Florida ....-.......- 18 
Larry Coleman, Texas -....-......- 18 
Gary Washington, Colorado _....._- 17 
Leon Baker, Missouri .-........._-- 18 
Jerry Blanton, Tennessee __.._....- 18 
Larry Johnson, Maryland _._....._- 18 
Jerry Ferris, St. Mary’s ...........- 19 
Dennis Vance, Nebraska _..........- 19 
Bob Reiser, New Jersey ........__-- 18 


Second Team 


Bobby Parker, South Carolina _____- 19 
eUitUseGH, ULAR oosc.0ccun-s----- 18 
James Ennis, West Virginia ._.___- 18 
Steve Nover, St. Mary’s ........__-- 18 
David Ruberry, Kansas _.....-...-- 17 
Richard Penny,’ Ohio -22205-.......- 18 
James Frost, Mississippi ......____- 17 
Ricky Ballinger, Mt. Airy _.....__-- 19 
Garis Clay, Texas 5........--..... 19 
Lou Volpintesta, Wisconsin _____.__- 7 


Player-of-the-Year: Steve Blehm 


Ave. Pts. 

Wt. Class Per Game Coach 
6-0 160 Jr. 37.2 Brenner 
6-2 155 Sr. 13.3 Dillingham 
6-1 170 or: 26.3 White 
5-11 155 Sr. 26.1 Ming 
6-3 185 A jie 21.5 Sisneros 
6-6 185 Sr. 18.7 Christian 
5-10 165 Sr. 15.0 Bailey 
5-10 155 Sr. 24.9 Reitz 
6-0 155 Sr. 14.0 Podsiadlo 
6-3 180 Sr. 24.9 Reitz 
6-2 185 Jr. 10.0 Dey 
5-8 125 Sr 21.3 Morrow 
5-9 150 Sr 27.6 Cragun 
6-2 180 Sr 21.5 Smrz 
6-6 185 Jr 16.0 Podsiadlo 
6-4 170 Jr 20.8 Beaver 
5-9 155 Sr 19.0 Laughbaum 
6-0 150 Jr 24.9 Dorsey 
6-1 175 Sr 21.0 Antoni 
6-3 155 sr 17.0 Ming 
5-11 160 Jr 16.6 Rubiano 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding seniors: Edward Arnold, Virginia; Davis Goodine, 
Maine; Dick Penny, Ohio; Kent Mazique (6-1), St. Johns; Richard Suiter, St. Rita; 
Tim Kenney, Rochester; Gregory Nunez, Lexington; Chuck Lamothe, Rhode Island, 


and Rusty Roberts, New Mexico. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding juniors: Eddie Hill, Georgia; Mike Crago, South 
Dakota; Butch Joseph, Ohio; Harry Olson, St. John’s; Aaron Black, Texas; Gordon 
Bartens, West Virginia (6-0); Clyde Marshall, Kentucky; Joe Amell, Horace Mann; 
David Howell (6-3, 185), Arkansas, and Ken Landrus, Washington. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding sophomores: Paul Gaynor, Mystic; Terry Thomas, 
Alabama; John Foronda, Riverside; Mike Grammer, Idaho; Russell Hollins (6-2, 200), 
Idaho; Kenneth Beasley, Tennessee (6-1); Mark Myers (6-5, 205), St. Mary’s; Jimmy 
Rossi (6-1), Mill Neck; Edward Klimaszewski (6-1, 190), Rhode Island; Joel Jordan, 
Colorado, and Wilton McMillian, North Carolina. 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding freshmen: Mike Farnady, Riverside; Keith Trim- 
ble, Kansas; John Confreda, Rhode Island; Andy Helm (6-5, 180), Washington; Don 
Stewart, Tennessee; Ernie Goodis (6-0), New Jersey, and Mike Stewart, New Jersey. 


HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: 


Carl Brien, Leroy Ziegler and Steve 


Reynolds, all of North Dakota; James Flynn, St. Rita; Willis Cook (6-1), West Vir- 
ginia, and Jac Rudersdorf and Lenny Fromholtz, both of Wisconsin. 


Silent Bereans Celebrate 44th Anniversary 


The Silent Berean Fellowship, a St. 
Louis, Mo., deaf congregation which is 
part of the total membership of Union 
Avenue Christian Church, celebrated its 
44th anniversary April 30, 1972, with a 
banquet attended by some 120 deaf and 
hearing people. William F. Bingham, of 
Arnold, Mo., is minister to the group, 
and Anthony J. Amrhein is president. 

Featured on the evening’s program 
was a lecture by Daniel E. Mudgett, 
a teacher at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, ‘‘“Something There Is 
That Doesn’t Love a Wall.’’ In a most 
enjoyable way, he made the point that 
deaf people need to break down the walls 
of the little “lebensraums”’ (living spac- 
es) which they tend to create for them- 
selves, where they may feel adequate 
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and comfortable with their families and 
close friends. 

They must open their lives to the world 
around, he encouraged, even though this 
might result in being ‘“‘snubbed or ig- 
nored, laughed at, or just plain pitied.” 
These experiences, though painful, would 
aid growth and development. Then, wnen 
the time comes that one is forced out 
of the “‘lebensraum,” to make a living 
or to take a significant part in the world, 
the fear of the unknown is lessened. 

Other items on the program. were three 
songs, “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful,” “I'll Tell the World” and ‘‘Whisper- 
ing Hope” and two skits by the St. Louis 
Deaf Drama Guild, “‘The Girl Who Went 
to New York’’ and “The Artist and the 
Clown.” 


Missouri-Kansas ... 


Miss Mary Lou Gomez, 36, of Joplin, 
Mo., passed away in a Joplin Hospital 
following an illness last December. She 
was a Mason City, Iowa, resident and a 
former Kansas Citian. 

Mrs. Bessie Smith, 92, of Independence, 
Mo., mother of Mrs. Dale (Lois) Kendrick 
of Kansas City, Kans., died on December 
Ol: 

Miss Josephine Margaret Klepping, 73, 
of Kansas City, Mo., died on March 1 in 
St. Margaret Hospital. 

Mrs. Kenneth (Cora Fay) Burdette, 65, 
of Olathe, died February 11 in a nursing 
home in DeSoto, Kans., where she had 
been a patient for three months. She 
formerly taught at Kansas School for the 
Deaf and left there in 1965. 

Bert L. Musteen, 82, Cameron, Mo., 
father of Lareen Musteen of North Kansas 
City, Mo., passed away on March 16. 

Mrs. Gertrude Collard (Pat) Miller, 
Olathe, a teacher at the Kansas School 
for the Deaf in Olathe for 47 years, died 
March 30 of a heart ailment at the Olathe 
Community Hospital. She was 78 years 
old, and had retired in 1959. She leaves 
a daughter, Dr. June Miller, professor of 
hearing and speech at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center. 

Chester L. Jeffries, 64, of Kansas City, 
Mo., died on April 7 at Menorah Medical 
Center. He was a 1930 graduate of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf and at one 
time was a supervisor there. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Fern Z. Jeffries; a son, 
Richard Jeffries; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Joanne Verafaille of Trenton, N. J. One 
of his surviving sisters is Miss Dorothy 
Jeffries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Rentschler have a 
new son, William Fred (Ricky), Jr., born 
on February 9. They also have a daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Elmore (nee De- 
lores Osborn) had their first child, a boy, 
whom they named Kevin Dale, on Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felton Martin of Olathe, 
Kans., have adopted a son, Aaron, two 
years old. 

Arthur Thompson was married to Donna 
Burch on February 28. 

Danny Goetting, son of the Bernard 
Goettings, was married on March 25. 

Mrs. Edna McArtor moved to the Bap- 
tist Retirement Towers in Kansas City, 
Mo. She will be 86 years old on June 7. 


Every Thursday Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Vohs are involved in helping the Grand 
Avenue Methodist Senior Citizens make 
things for hospitals or bazaars. They 
have made trips to the Unity Farm to 
help sell the items at the bazaar. The 
Vohs are both in their 80's. 


The members of St. Francis De Sales 
Deaf Society and Father Bernard E. Bran- 
son were invited to help Mrs. Mary Louise 
Phelan celebrate her 80th birthday at 
the home of her daughter in Leawood, 
Mo., last February. Her son, Richard V. 
Phelan, of Brooklyn, N.Y., flew in to 
surprise her. 
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ALL-OCCASION GIFT SHOPPING LIST 


For Friends and Family 


WHY NOT KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE? 


By selecting gifts for your family and friends from the list below you can accomplish three 
very important things: 


1. Make unique selections that no one can duplicate, 
2. Cut your shopping time, and 
3. Support the NAD—your organization! 


Each gift will be mailed direct to the person it is intended for complete with an appropriate 
card. Use the order: blank below: 


Quantity Price 


DEAF AMERICAN subscription ______-_____- $4000. laser) eee 
NAD Membership (includes DA for one year) _-10.00 ------ = —----- 
“THEY ‘GrOW In SileCNCG’) ease een see C29 cateeées Oa seeeo 
Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf _____-___- |) ? Boel atte 
Sign Language Books 

Fant’s Say It With Hands (plus postage) _--- 3.50  -----. = ------ 


A Basic Course in Manual Communication _. 4.50 -_--._. —_---- 
Watson’s Talk With Your Hands (postpaid) -- 5.000 -----_ = __---- 


Riekehof’s Talk to the Deaf ____._.__-_-_---- MOG? weed,  sesteusd 
LaVera Guillory’s Expressive and Receptive 
Fingerspelling for Hearing Adults ____-_- OL eee 
24” x 28” Wall-size Watson manual 
SIDMADEL CUAlCS ocean ere aa ee cease DO dacs etlenny _ mitmuaine 
334” x6” Watson manual alphabet cards ---. 05 -Lu2-2 9 sHe++- 
DEAF AMERICAN binders (hold 24 issues) ___ 2.50 _-_--__ =  -----.. 
Key chains (with NAD emblem) ------------ Bhs Sees eSwete ted 
Tape measures (with NAD emblem) --------- eee es ee 
TOTAL 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed: 18..9. <.ecsense = for the items checked. Please send to persons listed below with 


SE Car, POM aan ele ee a ee ee eS eae ea geC eames 


Item 
Wanted Send to: Address City & State Zip 


California . . . 


Annual ‘“‘change of command’ takes 
place at the Los Angeles Club July 1 
and already the new secretary is getting 
more orders than a marine at boat 
camp! Result of the recent election: 
Waverly Dyke, president (re-elected); 
George Yamagata, vice president; Jeri 
Fail, secretary; Emory Gerichs, treasur- 


er (re-elected) ; Frances Pasley, 
assistant treasurer (re-elected); Marion 
Anderson, financial secretary (re-elect- 


ed); West Wilson, Julius Boxer, and Dor- 
is Lesniak, trustees. Harley Stottler was 
re-elected to the executive board which 
consists of Thomas W. Elliott, George 
B. Elliott, Jack A. Glenn and Lou Dyer. 

Donald Silvers had 130 good reasons, 
the $1 negotiable kind, to be glad he 
attended the LACD Bank Nite May 20. 
Don’s number came up to the tune of 
$130 and he was so happy he prompily 
donated $20.00 of it toward a new carpet 
for the LACD lounge. 

Melba DeSelle came to town in mid- 
May en route to Spokane and the ’72 
PCDBA bowling tournament. Cun- 
ningham was not able to make the trip 
due to responsibilities of running the 
farm and his and Melba’s shoe repair 
business in Marksville, La. They are 
busy and happy back there but miss 
their California friends dreadfully. Meiia 
brought greetings to everybody from F. 
Leon and Virginia Baker and Maud and 
Angelo Skropeta, all former Los Angeles 
residents who now live in Louisiana. 

Stopping for gas in Baker, en route 
to Las Vegas the end of May, we met 
up with Mr. and Mrs. Edward Schuyler, 
former residents of Hermosa Beach, who 
now live over in Palmdale and Edward 
commutes each day to his job in Bur- 
bank. They were returning from a lively 
weekend at the Dunes in Vegas along 
with around 37 other members of the 
South Bay (Torrance) Bowling League. 
Around 30 deaf now live in Palmdale, 
we hear. 

Cecilia Maria Bowler became the bride 
of William Glen Robertson on May 20 
in a lovely ceremony at the Pilgrim 
Lutheran Church in Los Angeles with 
a reception held immediately following 


which was attended by a throng of 
friends and relatives of the popular 
couple. On their honeymoon they will 


visit Las Vegas and then go on to Mis- 
souri, New York and Canada. 

Herb and Ruby Schreiber are home 
again from their latest ‘‘HerbTours’’ 
jaunt to Europe and we did appreciate 
all the postal cards. Ditto those from 
Connie Sixbery who is also back home 
from visiting such exotic places as Hong 
Kong, Tokyo, Bangkok, Honolulu. and 
Guam, to name just a few. 

Anne C. Nelson, who forsook California 
for Florida not too long ago, is back 
again and this time for keeps, she says. 
Anne now resides in Riverside at Mount 
Rubidoux Manor and gets into Los 
Angeles every once in a while to see 
her friends hereabouts. 

Myron and Doris Lesniak left Los 
Angeles via plane June 10 for Tennessee 
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where they will visit Doris’s relatives. 
vas Myrons= first; strip’ to! Len- 
nessee. 


It’s another baby boy at the home 
of Saul and Pat Lukacs! Little Johnny 
Thomas arrived early the morning of 
April 21 at Long Beach Memorial Hospit- 
al. 

Joanne Hamblin has come up with 
another idea for putting the FUN in 
FUNdraising, a bus trip to Las Veges 
over the weekend of September 22-24 
leaving Friday night and returning late 
Sunday. The cost will be. $39.75 per per- 
son and includes bus fare and two nights 
at the Castaways on the Las Vegas Strip, 


gaming coupons, nickel coupons, 
champagne breakfast, cocktail dinner 
and Sunday luncheon. Trip coincides 


with the Southern Nevada Deaf Bowling 
Tournament. So, with all that, we’d be 
foolish to pass up such a bargain. See 
Joanne right away and tell her you're 
going! All proceeds will benefit the 1975 
Long Beach CAD Convention Fund. 

At the May 19 meeting of the new 
Riverside Deaf Senior Citizens Club the 
committee presented a huge birthday 
cake to those having birthdays in the 
month of May. Those so honored were 
Louis Bayarsky, Edward Corcoran, Ella 
Gardner and Lamir Palmer. 

New club members include Mrs. Lily 
Hogle, Mrs. Paula Stottler, Mrs. Eva 
Studebaker and Mrs. Madeline Valentine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood are motoring 
north to visit the Grand Tetons and then 


on up to Oregon to see their daughter 
and her family. They will be gone three 
or four weeks. 

Gene Guire and Anne Nelson joined 
the San Bernardino County weekend tour 
to Baja, Mexico, recently. 

The Louis Bayarskys have bought a 
mobile home in La Cadena, Colton. 

Mrs. Studebaker had an appointment 
for a major operation for mastoid the 
end of May and Mrs. Corcoran is tick- 
eted for an eye cataract operation 
August 9 in a San Bernardino hospital. 

Lily Hogle went home to Florida for 
a two-month visit but promptly returned 
to Riverside to prolong her California 
vacation of some months. 

Lucille Lindholm’s sister, Elsie, from 
Milwaukee has. been visiting the Lind- 
holms and returned home the end of 
May. 

Felix Kowalewski, art teacher at the 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside. 
suffered a mild stroke the last week 
of May. At present he is undergoing 
therapy to regain use of muscular 
facilities. 


Beat the price increase! 


Send in your subscription to... 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


$4.00 per year until August 31 
$5.00 per year effective September 1 
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By TARAS B. DENIS 


The Awesome Power of an Eight-Cent Stamp... 
A couple of issues back, readers will recall how desperate we were then for ideas 


and support regarding increased television time for deaf viewers on the East Coast. 
At this writing—if the recent rash of television breakthroughs indicates anything—it 
seems that our prayers at least have been listened to. And a lot of cerdit goes to 
the Deafness Research and Training Center at New York University for affecting 
these much needed changes, physically and psychologically. 
While I don’t exactly care for programs of ‘‘Watch Your Child/The Me Too Show’’ 
genre, the NYU center has initiated some noticeable improvement in the way of 
interpreting, as well as the fact that VIPs now recognize the importance of consult- 
ing proper parties before they bounce anything off the television screen (knock wood). 
Like I’ve stated so frequently in the past, deaf communities have enough problems 
without additional myths being squeezed through the tube. (Yes, Virginia, deaf people 
do drive cars and get traffic tickets just like everyone else.) 
Perhaps an example will satisfy the curious. TTY message from NYU: 
“Mr. Sumner Carroll has introduced a bill to the State Assembly to amend 
the Civil Rights Act as follows: 
All emergency public service announcements broadcast or transmitted by 
television in this state shall be visually as well as verbally presented so that 
essential information concerning the announcement of the emergency may 
be seen and read by the deaf. 
This is a most important piece of legislation, and every deaf person in 
New York State should support it. 
Please write, without delay, to your Assemblyman about this bill, A-10679. 
It will be voted on very soon. 
Hon. Perry Duryea, Speaker 
Hon. John Kingston, Majority Leader 
Hon. Stanley Steingut, Minority Leader 
Address for all is: State Capitol Building, Albany, N.Y. 12224” 

Right away I pull out a master mimeo sheet and begin: ‘‘Dear Friends,” etc., 
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handing out copies to fifty or more school personnel and maybe a hundred students 
to take home to their parents. Several days later... 


“Dear Mr. Denis: 


Thank you for your letter concerning A 10679. I am happy to report that 
I will support this legislation and urge my colleagues to do likewise. I be- 
lieve that this bill imposes a minimum responsibility on our broadcast media. 
I understand that in Chicago groups for the deaf have trained television 
announcers in the use of sign language and that these announcers use warn- 
ings. Such a program is worthy of investigation and might be instituted 
in New York State. 
Thanks again for sharing your viewpoint with me. I am happy to support 
you in this matter. 
Sincerely, 
s/Stanley Steingut 
The Assembly 
State of New York 


Fellow teachers here and parents reported similar replies; even far-off friends 
like Jack Gannon, director of the Alumni Office at Gallaudet College. Well and 
good. Only, please, don’t misread the point of the foregoing. What is really intended 
in this month’s column is proof that pens still pack punch, provided their purpose is 
clear and properly addressed. 


Whether or not you agree with other (New York State) bills like: 

‘““A 10679—to require captions on all news bulletins, 

S 695A—$500 exemption to parents of handicapped child, 

S 2968—amend education law, to remove requirement that there be 10 or 
more who can be grouped homogeneously for instruction, 

S 3054~amend education law, to lower mandatory education 

A 3807A—age for children from five to three, 

S 3307A—amend education law, to increase transportation 

A 4459A—distances for handicapped child, 

S 30378—amend education law, to provide transportation for 

A 10982—handicapped child to summer school, other activities, 

S 3096—amend education law, to double state aid for 

A 10952—instruction of deaf-blind, or deaf or blind, 

S 3098A—executive law, to establish an information service for 


A 3789A—handicapped and make appropriation thereof,” 
the most effective way to make your reactions felt is to write those responsible— 
your locality and mine. 


In these times of consumer consciousness, a lot can be done with a little. People 
don’t realize, but great changes often start out as humble pieces of paper. Nor must 
one be a columnist like Jack Anderson with issues as big as the ITT to write about. 
No kidding, an eight-cent stamp can carry a great deal of weight at a given moment— 
the trick is to mail it at the right time. 

The sad truth, however, is that we deaf citizens have missed many an oppor- 
tunity beneficial to our community simply because not enough of us believe in the 
combined power of pen and postage. Doubt it? Brothers and sisters—the next time 
an issue comes your way, sit down and write. You’ll be surprised!—TBD. 
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PANELISTS—Martin Sternberg, Allen Sussman and Taras Denis sort through written questions submitted 
after they spoke at a forum, “Everything You Wanted to Know About Deafness But Were Afraid to Ask,’’ 
sponsored by the New York City Civic Association of the Deaf, February 13, at St. Ann’s Church, New 
York City. (Photo by Ruth B. Sturm) 
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Western Maryland Awarded Grant 
To Train Teachers Of The Deaf 


The program to train teachers of the 
deaf at Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, has received a three-year grant 
from the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. 


Under Public Law 91-230 the Bureau 
approved the grant for a_ three-year 
period. The 1972-73 award is for $53,000. 
This amount will provide 10 graduate 
traineeships. 

Under Senate Bill 325, ten Maryland 
State scholarships are provided. The 
amount of $20,000 will provide five under- 
graduate and five graduate scholarships. 


This is the third year Federal funds 
have been awarded to Western Maryland 
College for the program in deafness. The 
state scholarships were established last 
year. 


Britt M. Hargraves is director of the 
program to develop teachers for the deaf. 


WANTED 


White, deaf (retired widower or bachelor) over 
55 as companion can drive car. Write me first. 


Mrs. Emma Casey 
2874 Markbreit Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45209 


Beaf Masons 
LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 
Ray F. Stallo Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 8rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 
JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 


Church Directory 
Axsrinhlies of God 


When in North Jersey visit... 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 
Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m, 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 


Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 


Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 


Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with) us sus: 
SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 
Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 
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Baptist 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 


Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 
E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m, 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 
At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:30 p.m.; 

Evening worship 7:30 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 43801 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday -9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Episcopal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 
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When in Denver, welcome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 LincolIn St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 

in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 

Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


: Lutheran 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 
Telephone: 586-3424 
The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 
Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us... 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue-~-Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to... 
PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 
Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G*” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to... 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 
Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 
Rey. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif, 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
eH ge 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 
An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 
Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF. THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m, 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 
Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Alello, pastor 
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|} CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 


THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 


538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, {Il. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo, 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit... 
our new , 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif, 94612 
Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 

Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 


Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 


Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . 


HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 


1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
2nd Saturday of each month 


Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 


606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 


Open four Saturdays of each month 


Now in Our 52nd Year! 

You’re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC, 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 


LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 


“Your home away from home.” 


2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 


Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved... 


MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC, 


14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 


Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 


Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 
Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welccme to— 


PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Open Fri, night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 


Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Everyone Heartily Welcome. 
Open Saturdays. 


8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open daily 
Michael Steffy, secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to... 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 

32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 


Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 
Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Socials every ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 


Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 
UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC, 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y¥. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 


WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
P, O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 


Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 


Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


N ational Congress of 
Sewish Deaf 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 
BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill, 60203 
CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 

1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

ae Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 
5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 
PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 
TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif, 91404 
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